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“Well, ['m a quiet fellow, really. I'm 
not one for hitting out. I prefer to try 
to get things changed behind the scenes. 
You run up against people’s prejudices 
if you hit out, and you may kick up a 
lot of fuss without getting anything 
done.” (Lord Home, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, in an interview with Kenneth Harris 
in the Observer last Sunday.) 


The issue as to whether Britain should or 
should not join the European Common 
Market is probably the most complicated 
ong that has faced any British government 
since the war and probably the most im- 
portant. Yet the arguments for and against 
British entry have been clouded over ever 
since Mr, Macmillan announced on July 31 
last year that Britain was applying to join, 
and particularly while the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers have been meeting in 
London during the past ten days, by a 
mass of emotional appeals, on the one 
hand to “the inevitable tide of history ” 
and on the other to “ Britain’s greatness ” 
and “national sovereignty.” 

fn fact, the question whether Britain should 
or should not join was not even an issue at 
the Conference. The Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers are not opposed to British entry; 
almost all of them take the position that 
the decision is for Britain alone after 
proper consultation with the Common- 
wealth, 

The real issue at the conference was the 
conditions on which Bnitain would join, 
that is the protection that would be given 
to Commonwealth interests. The ultimate 
economic object of the European Common 
Market is to reduce to zero all customs 
duties and tariffs between its members and 
put up a protective wall of tariffs against 
all outsiders. At present the countries of 
the Commonwealth have the advantage of 
considerable tariff preferences in sending 
their goods to Britain. These preferences 
are vital not only to the under-developed 
countries of the Commonwealth (Nigeria, 
for example, sends 48.5 per cent of all its 
exports to Britain; Sierra Leone 83 per 
cent) in the sense that the speed with which 
they can combat the widespread poverty, 
hunger and disease in their countries de- 
pends largely on the extent to which they 
can sell their products abroad on favour- 
able trading terms, but also to the “ ad- 
vanced” countries. New Zealand sends 53 
per cent of its exports to Britain, and if it 
gained no concessions on Britain’s entry to 
the Market, might be wiped out economic- 
ally. 


But Mr. Macmillan has given assmrances to 
the Commonwealth ministers, so what are 
they worrying about? In his summing-up 
speech at the conference he emphasised 
“the need for recognition by the developed 
countries that increased chances for trade 
are no less important than financial help 
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ackstairs po 


for the developing nations” And last July 
he said in the House of Commons: 
“if a closer relationship between 
the United Kingdom and the countries 
of the European Economic Community 
were to disrupt the long-standing and 
historic ties between the United Kingdom 
and ihe other nations of the Common- 
wealth the loss would be greater than the 
gain.” (Ministerial cheers.) 
On the same day the Prime Minister said 
that “at every point (of the negotiations 
with the Six) the Commonwealth will be 
consulted.” 
But up till now the Commonwealth hasn't 
been effectively consulted at all. And now 
it is ioo late for them to persuade Britain 
not to join and too early to know whether 
the terms of joining will be acceptable to 
them, although most of them fear, with 
good reason, that they won't be. As Mr. 
Menzies of Australia said on the second 
day of the conference: ‘“‘ What is Australia 
being asked to do? Sign a blank cheque? 
No government can do that and survive.” 
What the Conservative government has 
been doing this last year is playing its 
traditional game of backstairs politics; they 
are all quiet fellows really, they prefer to 
‘get things changed behind the scenes ~ so 
as not to run up against “ people's pre- 
judices.” Having seen his economic policy 
fail hopelessly (in spite of the ‘‘ You've 
never had it so good” slogans, Britain has 
one of the worst rates of economic deve- 
lopment of any industrialised country in 
the world), Mr. Macmillan decided to take 
the country into Europe. He intends to go 
in at any price and his promises to protect 
Commonwealth interests were worthless. 
He hasn't protected Commonwealth in- 
terests so far in the Brussels negotiations, 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers have 
told him so, and none of this has altered 
his determination to go in. Just as the 
government saw no reason to consult the 
Commonwealth before bringing in the 
Immigration Act to exclude their citizens 
from this country, so he sees no reason to 
consult them - until it is too Jate - when 
their cconomic interests are at stake. 
Many issues other than these are raised by 
Britain’s attempt to enter the Common 
Market, issues that concern CND supporters 
even more directly, such as the relationship 
of the Common Market to NATO and the 
political nature of the Market, and Peace 
News will be dealing with these soon as 
they have for far too long been neglected 
by unilateralists. But the past week has 
shown us what kind of a “ democracy” we 
live in, where important decisions are made 
without reference to the people who will 
be affected by them. No one asked us 
whether we wanted Britain to manufacture 
its own atomic bombs. And no one will 


ask us whether we want to be in or out of The Prime Minister in a 
little local difficulty 


the Common Market. 


price 6d 
(US 10 cents) 
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Solicitor 


member of the board of directors of 
Peace News, has vacancies for staff as 
follows : 


Assistant Solicitor 
with prospects of early partnership. 


Personal Secretary 


this is a senier position becoming vacant 
shortly, following the marriage earlier this 
year of the lady who has held the position 
since the oflice was apened in 1959 


Book-keeper 


The office is in Walsall, Staffs. Clients’ 
affairs make it imperative that members of 
the staff should not languish in prison, but 
this is the only limitation which must be 
imposed on the activities of those appointed. 
Please reply, giving particulars of experi- 
ence, qualifications and present salary to 
Box Number 108. 


-YOUR 
FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN , 
FOR YOU 


Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
‘*Guide for Investors’’ sent 
on request 


ST. PANGRAS 


BUILOING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box Nos. 1s. extra.) Please den't send stamps in 
payment, except for pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 
Adveruse in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application. Ads. Manager, P.N., 
5 Caledonian Rd., pondon, N.L. 


Meetings 

October 20. Demonstrate with East Anglia Com- 
mittee of 100 at V-bomber base, Honington (9 
miles north of Bury St. Edmunds) or with CND 
in supporting activities. Details from: Michael 
Tumer, 43 Chalk Rd., Bury St. Edmunds. 


Personal 


Can you use a typewriter? Read ‘ Fifteen Ways 
of Making Money with a Typewriter’ now. This 
amazing new book, just published, teH#s you how to 
make from £5 to £20 a week, using definite pro- 
jects and your typewriter. Nothing else needed, 
not even capital. And it is mot about copytyping. 
New! Different! Profitable! 10s. post free from 
Express publishing, 17 Nichol St., Swansea. 


Do you believe in re-incarnation ? Essentialist 
Society explains peacemaking only sane_ policy. 
Details 6d. stamps. 157 Whaddon Way, Bletchley, 
Bucks. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 


tional problems, slimming, inferionty complex, 
Sunday to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 
3901. 


My husband is a crew-member of the Everyman III 
and I am looking for the following in the London 
area: (1) Somebody to look after my 9-month-old 
baby during the day; (2) A place to stay; (3) Work. 
I have a degree in English, but will consider any- 
thing. Archbold, 3 Larch Close, Warlingham, 
Surrey. 


Readers abroad! We don't expect you to come to 
London on November 24 for the Peace News 
Christmas Fair, but will you send us instead a 
handkerchief from your country, with your name 
and address attached ? We will sell it for you 
and for Peace News funds if you will send it to: 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.!. 


Relief worker preparing travel Persia needs kelp 
storing books, etc. Useful library offered lang- 
term free loan otherwise cheap storage London 
needed urgently. Helpful suggestions welcome. 
Box No. 111. 


Future generations can be caused by 
people like you. Will they be intelligent? Let 
MENSA tell you about intelligence and whether 
ou are eligible to jomt this exclusive society for 
very high I.Q.s. Send an addressed envelope to: 
PN2, ‘‘ Sandringham,’ Briscoe Rd., Rainham, 
Essex. 


“ 


Sell Peace News. Distributors, sellers wanted in 
every district, group and college. Posters and pub- 
licity leaflets available free. Please write : Circula- 
tion Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 


or could do at home in London area. 5 Cale- 


TER 8248. 


War Resisters’ 
foreign stamps. 


International welcomes gifts of 
88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


Indispensable to peace workers and 
unilateralists who want up-to-date information of 
home and world politics. Fourpence weekly. 
Obdtainable from your newsagent or from 197 
King's Cross Rd., London, W.C.1. 


Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature service, 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest 
publications of many organisations. 20s. a year, 
start now. Housmans (the PN booksellers), 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., Londor, N.1 


gressive thinkers and to all interested in politics, 
and a spiritual way of life, on application to: The 
. Branch Centre, 13 Elsenham 
Street, Southfields, London, 8.W.18. 


Situations Vacant 


Wanted : Fully time served sheet neetal worker with 
concern for peace and under-developed countries. 
Experience in sheet metal instrument iron manu- 
facture useful. Co-operatively owned factory 
experiment envisaged, the products not to be used 
directly for war purposes. Glasgow area. Box 
No. 109, 


Situations Wanted 


Woman, 27 yrs. pacifist, CND, Socialist, requires 
paid position with any movemeat working for 
peace, the advancement of Socialism, or the alle- 
viation of hunger. Grganisational experience; able 
tu type and duplicate, work on own_ initiative. 
Mrs. Stanway, 63 Pont St., S.W.t. KEN 7960. 


Accommodation Vacant 


Bed-sitter in quiet house close Highgate. Suit 
woman with socia) work sympathies. Turmer, 
Harberton Rd., London, N.19. 


4 


For vegetarian pacifist, Muswell Hill. Small bed- 
sitting room, own gas meter, use of kitchen. £2 Ss. 
p.w. incl. gas and elec. Box No. 110. 


For Sale 


CND Wool Neckties, five shillings. Maroon, royal 
blue, green (unobtrusive); rust, pale blue, grey 
(dominant). Campaign Neckties, ‘‘ Eastholme,’’ 
Lansdowne Road, London, E.18. 


Inexpensive rubber stamps for printing ‘‘ Ban the 
Bomb,’' ‘‘ Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament,"’ 
and ND symbols on envelopes, etc. Details from 
David Josephs, 463 City Rd., Birmingham, 17. 


gift, cost £24, only £14, also office machine at half 
price. HIT 2318. 


Wanted 


“Problem Families,"" ed. Tom Stephens; second- 
hand oopies sought by Family Service Units, 207 
Marylebone Rd., London, N.W.1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possi6le, we urge organisers to : 

1 Send entries to arrive not Jater than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred.) 

Include date, town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary'’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


21-23 Sept, Fri-Sun 


Wantage, Berks. : Study Conference on Non-violent 
Action and Defence of Britain. Charney Manor. 
Speakers: Donald Groom, Alan Litherland Philip 
Seed, Tony Smythe, Anthony Weaver. Details: Dr. 
J. Mongar, 22 Marriott Rd., Barnet Herts. C'ttee 
of 100. 


21 September, Friday 


London, S.W.7: 7.30 p.m. Norfolk Hotel, Ken- 
sington. Mrs. Virginia Naeve: ‘‘ What American 
Women are doing for Peace.” vow. 


London, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Caxton Hall (York Hall), 
Westminster. Welcome to the Campaign Caravan. 
Speakers: Raymond Fletcher, Stuart Hall, Bob 
Edwards, M.P., Alex Comfort. CND. 


London, S.E.3: 6.30-9.30 p.m. 141 Woolacombe 
Road. Meet, leaflet and canvass Kidbrooke, Eltham. 
Fellowship Party. 


N 


22 September, Saturday 


East Midlands ‘‘ Flying Column."' Leafleting, poster 
display, ‘* Sanity "' sales at: Ilkeston (East St. 2 
p.m.), Heanor (Empire Cinema Car Pk. 3 p.m.), 
Ripley (Market Pl. Post Office 4 p.m.). Alfreton 
(Free Car Pk. by Bus Stn. 5 p.m.). CND. 


A HOME FOR £15 


Over two million Algerians are soon to be released from prison camps. Free to search 
for shelter and land. As you read this they stand longing to return. They are a sad 


sight. 


of strength. Most are destitute. 


Years of privation and long periods of sickness have left them with little reserve 
They return to villages which have often been razed 


to the ground. We have sent them 20,000 saucepans and 5,400 metal basins; also 10 
tons of dried milk and 50 tons of clothing. CAN YOU HELP US? Old people and 


tiny children plead for shelter. 


You can rehouse a family in a good strong tent for £15. 


a home. Size of tent is 14ft. x 7ft. x 7ft. 
Please help and help quickly. 


all gifts with gratitude. 


To them this is a paradise of 
Can you and your friends provide a home ? 


If your gift is small it will go with others. We receive 


Voluntary workers will forward your gift without one penny of deduction. 


Hon Treasurer 


Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road, London W5 


Old jewellery brings good prices. Your covenanted gift would add 12s. 8d. to each 20s. 


without cost to you. 


We need 300 tons of Clothing and Blankets for Refugees. Received with joy at War on 
Want Depot: Messrs. Parker, Cossack Store, Caxton Street South, Silvertown Way, 


London, E.16. 
aS EE 


Londen, N.W.9: Assemble 2 p.m. Kingsbury Green 

for N. London Area March to Harrow Civil 

Deietice Centre. Public Mtg., speakers, jazz band. 
ND. 


London, S.W.11: March in support of C'ttee of 100 
Long-Term Prisoners (to joined by Campaign 
Caravan). Assemble 3.15 p.m. Parkgate Rd. @G 
mins. from Albert Br. Opp. entrance to Battersea 
Pleasure Gdns.). Route: Albert Br., Oakley St., 
Kings Rd., Sloane Sq., Sloane St., Knightsbridge, 
Hyde Pk. Corner, Piccadilly, Haymarket, Waterloo 


$$ 
London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (off Charing 
cnn Rd.). Open-air Mtg. Poster Parade 4.30-5.30. 


22-23, 29-30 September 


London Region: Operation Peanuts Committee 
Berkhamsted : 20 Hall Park, Berkh’d 1038. 
Borehamwood: $5 Fursehill Rd. (ELS 3937). 
: Sat. 10 am. Baptist Youth Hall. Dept- 
ford: 27 Amersham Rd., S.E.14 (TID 5038). East 
Ham: Sat.: 1 Norman Rd., E.6 (GRA 9107.) Sun.: 
48 Leigh Rd., E.6 (GRA 2369.) West Ham and 
Stratford: Sat.: 45 Cannhall Rd., E.6 (MAR 6063.) 
Sun.: Treatre Royal, Stratford, E. Greenford: Meth. 
Ch. Hall, Broadway. Tooting: 120 Balham Park 
Rd. (BAL 7453.) Briefing: Sat. 
Ritherden Rd., S.W.17. Wandsworth: 515 York 
Rd., Wandsworth. 11.30. 


23 September, Sunday 


London, S.W.1: 3 p.m. Air Ministry (Richmond 
Public Assembly. London C'ttee of 100. 


London, W.2: 6 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, Hyde Park. 
Campaign Caravan Team. 


Upper Warlingham, Surrey: 3 p:m. The Chalet, 
West View Rd. Stuart Morris: ‘‘ The Relevance of 
the Pledge in the Nuclear Age.’? PPU. 


24 September, Monday 


Bristol : 7.30 p.m, St. Stephens Ch. Hall, Soundwell. 
Film: ‘ Children of Hiroshima."’ Speaker: Dr. 
R. V. Sampson. CND. 


Caterham, Surrey: 3-9 p.m. Poster Parade, leaflet- 
ing. (Campaign Caravan.) Information: CAT 
4950. CND. 


East Molesey, Surrey: 8 p.m. Carnarvon Rooms. 
Public Mtg. ‘“‘ Americans Against the Bomb.”* 
Speakers: Mrs. Virginia Naeve (Am. Women Strike 
for Peace), Mrs. Met. Curwen. Film. Molesey 
Women Against the Bomb. 


Leeds : 7.30 p.m. 31 Kelso Rd., 3. PPU meeting. 


London, E.15: 8 p.m. Stratford Town Hall. Public 
Mtg. Speakers: Sydney Silverman, Rev. Bill Sar- 
gent. Jack Dash. CND. 


25 September, Tuesday 


London, W.C.1 : 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Area Mtg. Business, future plans, discussions. All 
members welcome. Informal. PPU. 


Treorchy, Rhondda: 7.30 p.m. The Parc and Dare 
Ballroom. Questions and answers session CND 


26 Sept, Wednesday 


Liverpool: 7.30 p.m. St. George's Hall. Public 
Mig. ‘Britain Minus the Bomb.” Speakers : 
Canon Collins, E. P. Thompson. Chair: Rev Dr 
John Vincent. Tickets js. CND. 


Tonypandy : Meet 6 p.m. outside Empire Cinema 
for mass door-to-door sale of CND literature. 


27 September, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mig. Hse, Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Elsie Pracy: ‘‘ Aspects of 
Modern Drama.'’ PPU. 


London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 47 Netherhall Gdns. (Flat 
7.) Peter Moule: ‘‘ Spreading the Pacifist Mes- 
ge." PPU. 


London, W.4: 8 p.m. Chiswick Town Hall, F 
FiJm Show. YCND. 
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Tonypandy : 7.30 p.m. Central Hall. Public Meet- 
ing. Speakers: The Bishop of Llandaff, Elaine Mor- 
gan and others. CND. 


27-28 Sept, Thurs-Fri 


London, N.7: From 8 p.m. all night vigil outside 
Holloway Prison. Approx. 7.30 a.m. Fri. 
tion for Helen Allegranza at Friends' Mtg. Hse., 
404 Camden Rd. All supporters welcome. 
Committee of 100. 


28 September, Friday 


London, S.E.6: 8 p.m. Catford Cricket Club, 
Penerley | Rd. Ronald Mallone: ‘‘ The Case for 
Pacifism. Lewisham Young Liberals, 


Nottingham : 7.30 p.m. Co-op. Education Centre, 
Broad St. Discussion: ‘‘ Aldermaston or - 
1963. CND, C'ttee of 100. 


29 September, Saturday 


Penygraig: Assemble 3 p.m. outside the Butchers 
Arms, for March Against Atomic Weapons, to 
Pandy Sq. CND. 


~ 


Tonypandy : 7.30 p.m. Central Hall. Film Show, 
including ‘‘ Children of Hiroshima.’’ CND. 


30 September, Sunday 


Brighton: Labour Party Conference Demonstration. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. Campaign Centre (Friends’ Centre, 
Ship St.), open for information, leaflets and picket- 
ing. 2.30 p.m. Silent March from Union Rd. (The 
Level). 4 p.m. Open-air Mtg. at Sun Terrace, 
Aquarium. CND. 


London, W.C.1: 3.30 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 
32 Tavistock Sq., Euston, Speaker : Margaret Barr. 
Order of the Gt. Companions. 


1 October, Monday 


Birmingham: 8 p.m. Bull St. Friends' Mtg. Hse. 
Mrs. Virginia Naeve: ‘‘ What American Women 
are doing for Peace." Women for Peace. 


Brighton: 7.30 p.m. Royal Pavilion (Room 1). 
Peace Rally. Speakers: Fenner Brockway, James 
Cameron. Emrys Hughes, Anthony Greenwood, 
Harold Davies, John Horner. W. T. Parsons. Chair: 
Frank Allaun. Tickets 1s. from: Beatty Feder, Sec. 
Lab Peace F'ship, 25 Glenloch Rd., London, N.W.3. 


Coventry: 7.30 p.m._ Herbert Art Gallery Lecture 
Hall. Ald Wm. Callow: ‘Impressions of the 
Moscow Peace Conference."’ Christian CND. 
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WHY SHOULD WE BAN THE BOMB? 


Last week CND started its Operation Pea- 
nuts. ‘‘a nation-wide propaganda drive in- 
tended to present the case for nuclear dis- 
armament to more people than ever 
before.’ This seems a convenient time to 
re-examine CND’s case and to suggest 
some answers to the difficult questions 
opponents of CND sometimes put, 


Why should we ban the bomb ? The bomb 
is our only protection against Russia or 
any other nation that might want to attack 
us. Without the bomb we should be 
defenceless. It is a deterrent to aggression. 
We all know the Communists aim to domi- 
nate the world - they have said so them- 
selves - and only the bomb stops them 
doing so. 


Your questions make a number of assump- 
tions which can be shown up by asking a 
series of further questions. First of all, has 
Western possession of nuclear weapons in 
fact prevented the spread of Communism ? 
The answer is clearly that it hasn't. The 
West has had nuclear weapons at least 
since 1945, Since then, in spite of the 
Western bomb, Communism has spread 
from the Soviet Union until over a third 
of the world’s people now live under Com- 
munist regimes. 


But if we gave up the bomb now, wouldn't 
that mean that the Communists would over- 
run the rest of the world ? 


This is something we simply don’t know. 
It is possible, but I don't think it’s very 
likely. Just try to imagine for a moment 
what the situation would be if both Britain 
and the United States gave up their bombs. 
What would Russia do? Overrun us? 
Would that really be to her advantage? It 
certainly wouldn't be easy; it would take 
up an enormous quantity of men and 
money which Russia could use much more 
profitably to develop her own country. The 
Russians would face hostile populations 
which would resist them either through 
guerilla warfare, or, I believe much more 
effectively, by non-violent resistance. How 
long could Russia keep this up? What 
would she gain from it? I suggest she 
would gain very little, certainly far less 
than by disarming herself and using the 
resources to further the welfare of the 
Russian people. 


But what if the Communists did take over ? 
You can't be sure they wouldn't. 


Life might then become extremely un- 
pleasant, but it wouldn't be the end of the 
world. People who live now under Com- 
munist countries don't all lead such op- 
pressed. worthless lives as Western propa- 
ganda often makes out. Quite a lot of 
people actually like living in Communist 
countries. But certainly we should be de- 
prived of a number of fundamental tiber- 
ties which we are used to and very 
rightly cherish. But we would not be dead, 
ami while we are alive we can still assert 
in the way we live the values which we 


books for campaigners 

every book in print 

peace pamphlets and periodicals 

stationery and greetings cards 

text books, novels, children’s books 
write or call 


lOUSMANS 


the Peace News bookshop 
5 Caledonian road 
King’s Cross London N1 
bookstalls for meetings and 
conferences: book tokens issued 
and exchanged 
send sae for latest lists 
books for everyone 


hold to be most important, the claim of 
individual conscience, brotherhood and re- 
sistance to tyranny. It might take a long 
time to throw off the oppressive regime. but 
it would certainly happen in time, and the 
important values would in the end be en- 
hanced by our resistance, not debased and 
destroyed as they must inevitably be by the 
preparation for mass murder which a belief 
in the “ deterrent ” involves. 


So, in fact, you would rather be red than 
dead ? 


Not at all I don’t believe that is the 
choice before us. I believe the true choice 
that the present world situation faces us 
with is this: Are we going to prepare for 
and condone the most monstrous crime in 
the whole of human history - the destruc- 
tion of millions upon millions of people - 
or are we going to find an alternative solu- 
tion based on people's best qualities, on 
love, brotherhood, non-violence, working 
together for common goals. The person 
who prefers to be “dead rather than red” 
can always kill himself, but he has no 
right to kill hundreds of millions of others 
with him - and this ts the likely, if not the 
certain, consequence of continuing the arms 
race. 


Let's move on to another point. Even if 
the bomb doesn't stop the Russians run- 
ning all over us, isn't it truc that world 
peace is kept by the balance of power 
existing between East and West? After all, 
there hasn't been a nuclear war in the 
seventeen years since the end of World War 
Il in spite of an almost continuous series of 
international crises. If Britain disarms 
unilaterally, won't this upset the balance of 
power and make a war more likely? Isn’t 
CND's policy one that will lead to war and 
not to peace ? 


Has the bomb in fact kept the peace ? 
Again this is something we don’t know. 
There certainly hasnt been a nuclear war 
- yet. But we can't prove that this is solely 
due to the so-called balance of power. 
After all, there was no balance of power 
when America had the bomb and Russia 
didn't, and there wasn't a war then. 


It is possible to argue, too, that the 
“balance of power” is an abstract phrase 
which politicians use but which has no 
actual existence. What does it mean? 
That Russia and the West should have 
exactly the same nuclear power? Obvi- 
ously it’s impossible to ensure this, and, 
according to this argument, if there is now 
a balance of power protecting the peace, 
the West is wrong to make advances in 
weaponry because that would unbalance 
the balance. 


In fact. of course, supporters of the bomb 
- on both sides of the cold war - don’t 
believe at all that the peace is kept by a 
balance of power, but by their own supe- 
riority in weapons. So each side strives to 
perfect weapons which could destroy the 
other side many times over, bombs get 
bigger and bigger while the politicians talk 
peace and disarmament negotiations get 
nowhere. It is hard to see that this 
arms race will keep the peace for ever. 
But I will admit that unilateral disarma- 
ment carnes with it a risk either of a 
Communist take-over or even a nuclear 
war caused by disturbing the relative 
stability of the world situation. But the 
risks involved in continuing the arms race 
seem far greater. Many scientists and 
strategists have said. and many political 
leaders have admitted. that a nuclear war 
caused by accident. miscalculation. human 
aberration or the spread of nuclear 
weapons to still more countries is likely at 
any time, and over a long period, almost 
inevitable. 


What do you really expect to gain from 
British unilateral disarmament? Won't it 
simply weaken Britain’s voice at the con- 
ference table? What hope is there that we 
could influence Russia and America to do 
the same ? 


It is foolish to believe - and I thing very 
few people in CND do believe - that uni- 
lateral disarmament by Britain would mean 
that world peace would suddenly be here, 
overnight and for ever. CND’s case really 
rests on the following propositions : 


1. The present arms race, if unchecked, 
will almost certainly lead to a nuclear 
war. 


2. The arms race is unlikely to be 
checked by conventional negotiations of 
the kind that are now taking place at 
Geneva. Seventeen years of such nego- 
lations have not stopped the arms race, 
and it is very doubtful, given the mis- 
trust and fear that exists on both sides, 
that they ever will, The only possible 
way out of this deadlock is by some 
dramatic action based on a_ clear-cut 
moral stand, involving courage and risk- 
taking. 

3. The most obvious form this break- 
through should take is unilateral dis- 
armament by Britain. Someone has to 
make a start. If we all wait for the other 
side to make the first move we may 
wait until the end of time - which may 
not be far off. 


4. Although this move won't bring peace 
overnight it will revolutionise the situa- 
tion in which the other major powers 
find themselves, It will show up cold 
war propaganda and the politicians’ pro- 
testations of peacelovingness for what 
they really are. It will be a major step in 
the right direction, and almost all the 
major steps taken in the past seventeen 
years have been in the wrong direction. 


Even if you are right, what can ordinary 
people do? What use are your marches 
and sit-downs ? You've been doing them 
for some years now and they haven't 
banned the bomb. Whatever you think, the 
government do what they like, and you 
can't do anything about it. And perhaps 
that’s for the best. After all, the govern- 
ment is made up of experienced, intelligent 
men. They may make mistakes, but, in 
spite of the glib jokes we make about 
politicians, they probably know better than 
we do what's right. 


Your second point first. Of course the 


government is made up of men of intel- 
ligence and experience in governmental 
affairs, But they aren't the only intelligent 
people in the country. And if you look 
back over history it is apparent that the 
greatest contribution to human progress 
hasn't often come from political leaders. It 
has come from philosophers, men of reli- 
gion and poets, and many of the greatest 
of these living today support the kind of 
ideas, and in many cases the specific poli- 
cies, that CND stands for. 


But there is a much better answer than 
this. It is that to leave your decisions to 
the government, to put your life in their 
hands and not question what they do with 
it. is to abandon everything that makes you 
human, Your iife is your concern, so is 
the life of your family, your friends, your 
fellow countrymen, and all your fellow 
men. The future of these people and your 
future is being decided by the political 
leaders, and if you don’t care what they 
decide, you don’t care about your own life 
and you might as well be dead. 


Do marches and sit-downs do any good ? 
It’s true we haven't banned the bomb yet, 
but you have to remember than the CND 
has only been going for five years. In that 
time its achievements have been remark- 
able. Hundreds of thousands of people 
now actively support CND. People all 
over the country - this is perhaps the most 
important achievement of CND - are now 
discussing the most vital issue of our time 
in a way that they certainly were not five 
years ago. The government is now clearly 
under pressure on such questions as 
nuclear testing, which it does with much 
more professed reluctance than it used to. 
Even the conservative New York Times 
admitted that one of the factors President 
Kennedy took into consideration in decid- 
ing whether to resume nuclear tests re- 
cently was the activities of the American 
peace movement. 


We haven't banned the bomb yet, but we 
must ban them all soon if we are to avoid 
the greatest catastrophe in human history. 
It may be that we shall have to find new 
methods of campaigning and of protest. 
For this we need you and lots more like 
you. 


Exit to slow 


Blasphemy rears its ghastly head once more. 
Since January, if you please, children have 
been flying kites which have tails consist- 
ing of (brace yourselves!) medal ribbon. 
But never fear. The Kent branch of the 
British Legion rose to champion the hoti- 
ness of the 14,400 vards sold callously as 
army surplus, and the chastened mvanufac- 
turers escaped the stake by  recanting. 
Britons can breathe again. 


I am, myself, a holder of this remarkable 
ribbon, so perhaps I can speak on behalf 
of my fellow warrior heroes and heroines. 
There must be several million of us, and 
even so, eight miles of the stuff seems to 
have been left over. You are not dealing 
now with exclusive cliques who go in for 
Victoria Crosses and the like. We are the 
holders of the Defence Medal, no less. 


As I recall it, they were handed ont with 
the porridge one breakfast time. To qualify 
one had to be in the war in some accredited 
form. Housewives, for example, did not 
qualify. They were merely holding the 
nation together. Those who suggest that 
housewives should have qualified don't 
understand the mystique of medals. 
Take heart, however. There seems to be 
more veneration for the sacred colours now 
than there was then. Numberless ribaldries 
spring to mind from that great presentation 
day. I can even recall one Wren asking 
another what it was they were supposed to 
have defended. There was, too, an ignoble 
suspicion that the thing had been introduced 
to pacify comparison with G.].s, who came 
over with chestfuls of decorations for all 
kinds of deeds of derring-do. 

The mystique of a medal is simple. It can 


drums 


help us brood, without agony, over carnage, 
loss, horror, misery and loathsome waste 
of love and devotion. Like all other 
regimental solemnities, it helps us, when 
we think of all those lives thrown away, to 
do so in a frame of mind which will not 
drive us- on behalf of slaughtered friends 
and foes- to an upheaval in society. As 
long as we can go on deafening ourselves to 
the cries of the dead, it will still be possible 
to protect those 14,400 yards of glorious 
ribbon from the defiling touch of children 
at play. 


All of which suggests that a lot of people 
still think the Sword of the Spirit is made 
of steel. Strengthen our pens, on this paper, 
against the blade. A shilling, perhaps, for 
every surplus yard of ribbon ? 


JACK SHEPHERD 
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Editorial 


Cuba: Kennedy needs our support 


The Third World War, if it comes. may 
start anywhere. I.aos seems now to have 
moved into the background, but Chiang 
Kai Chek has recently been provoking 
Communist China by flying U-2 spy planes, 
bought from the United States, over Com- 
munist territory, the United States and 
China are helping out their respective 
friends in the war in Vietnam - and, of 
course, there is Berlin. 

At present the hottest spot in the cold war 
is Cuba. The invasion of Cuba last year 
by anti-Castro forces equipped, trained and 
encouraged by the Central Intelligence 
Agency has unquestionably been the most 
disastrous event of Kennedy’s administra- 
tion to date. [t was an act of international 
immorality comparable to the British inva- 
sion of Suez and the Russian suppression 
of the Hungarian uprising. The Cuban ad- 
venture, like Suez, was a total failure, and 
there are signs that Kennedy has learned 
his lesson, and that he is unlikely to sanc- 
tion another invasion of Cuba if he can 
avoid it. 

But he may not be able to avoid it. He 
may be pushed, against his will. into an- 
other invasion, for there are many loud 
and powerful voices in the United States 
calling for a “tough” line on Cuba. 

The occasion for this new bout of anti- 
Castro hysteria is what is called the “arms 
build-up ” by the Soviet Union in Cuba. 
The facts are - as stated by Kennedy and 
not refuted by Khrushchev - that Russia 
has provided the Cuban government with 
a number of anti-aircraft defence missiles 


with a range of 25 miles (Cuba is 90 miles 
from the nearest point of the United 
States), radar and other electronic equip- 
ment, some motor torpedo boats carrying 
ship-to-ship missiles with a range of 15 
miles, and about 3,500 military technicians, 
However, President Kennedy has said, in a 
statement issued on September 5 : 
There is no evidence of any organised 
combat force from any Soviet bloc 
country; of military bases provided to 
Russia; of a violation of the 1935 treaty 
relating to Guantanamo (the US military 
base in Cuba); of the presence of offen- 
sive ground-to-ground missiles; or of 
other significant offensive capability; 
either in Cuban hands or under Soviet 
direction or guidance, 
On September 7 Kennedy asked Congress 
for authority to order 150,000 reserves to 
active duty for a year “because of the 
critical nature of the international situa- 
tion.” It was generally given out that the 
President was thinking primarily of Berlin, 
but the New York Times of September 8 
pointed out that the request was made 
‘ against a background of rising Republi- 
can criticism of the Administration for not 
taking measures to counteract a threat that 
the Republicans believe to be posed by the 
Soviet arms build-up in Cuba.” 
Khrushchev moved again four days later. 
He issued a statement which characterised 
Kennedy's request to Congress as a “ screen 
for aggressive plans and intentions” and 
reminded the world that the Soviet Union 
possessed a clear superiority over the US 


in nuclear capability and that if Kennedy 
should launch an attack on Cuba this 
would lead to nuclear war, 
Kennedy then introduced the first sane 
note in what was beginning to look like a 
mad escalation to nuclear war. In a pre- 
pared statement which he delivered to a 
press conference on September 13 he said : 
“. (the new Soviet) shipments do not 
constitute a serious threat to any other 
part of this hemisphere . . . unilateral 
military intervention on the part of the 
United States cannot currently be either 
required or justified, and it is regrettable 
that loose talk about such action in this 
country might serve to give a thin colour 
of legitimacy to the Communist pretence 
that such a threat exists...” 
The next day Senator Goldwater, a right- 
wing Republican with a considerable fol- 
lowing, charged Kennedy with having “ vir- 
tually promised the Communist world that 
the United States will take no action to 
remove the threat of Soviet armed might 
in the Western hemisphere” and claimed 
that “the American people will not be 
satisfied with the President’s reiteration of 
a ‘do nothing’ policy towards Cuba.” 
This then is the position: Castro calling 
for quite limited Soviet military aid, 
Khrushchev rattling his nuclear rockets and 
threatening Kennedy with war, Kennedy 
tryink to lower the temperature at home 
while threatening to use force “if the Com- 
munist build-un in Cuba were to endanger 
or interfere with our security in any way.” 
right-wing Americans pressing for war over 
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Cuba. 

Detailed analysis of the rights and wrongs 
of the Cuban situation is not called for at 
this time. Castro is scared of an American 
invasion - with some reason; Kennedy is 
scared of Russian troops 90 miles from the 
American coast - with some reason, though 
it must be remembered that the US has 
rocket bases right up to the borders of the 
Soviet Union. The present need is to stop 
a war over Cuba. Whatever Kennedy’s 
past sins, the only hope of avoiding war is 
to strengthen his hand against the war 
party in the US. 

The most constructive and responsible 
action that people in this country can take 
is not simply to shout “ Hands off Cuba ! ” 
slogans which the Americans can, and pro- 
bably will, shrug off as Communist or 
fellow-travelling efforts, but to show some 
understanding of the position of the 
American President, who is the man with 
power to decide war or peace over Cuba 
and who almost certainly does not want 
war. The most effective action which 
might really impress itself on the American 
administration would be for a small and 
orderly group to picket the American Em- 
bassy with signs pledging solidarity with 
Kennedy’s resistance to right-wing  pres- 
sures for war. The time must come - and 
soon - for more generous, imaginative and 
courageous solutions to the problem of 
US-Cuban relations than Kennedy has so 
far shown himself capable of, Fut the 
immediate need is to support Kennedy over 
Cuba. 


Remember tne ‘mad priest 
of Kent’ 


JOnN BALL'S COLUMN 


There have been many distinguished 
holders of the name ot John Ball. The 
British Museum Catalogue lists among 
many others, John Ball, author of The 
Female Physician: or, Every woman her 
own doctress (1770); John Ball, author of 
The Anabaptist Teachers no Ministers of 
Christ, prov'd in a letter to Mr, Charslcy 
an Anabaptist teacher; John Ball, O.B.E., 
F.R.G.S., author of A Brief Note on the 
Phosphate Deposits of Egypt (with a map), 
1913. But in choosing to write under this 
name I am thinking of none of these. I 
am thinking, of course, of John Ball, the 
“mad priest of Kent,” who with Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw led the Peasant’s Revolt. 


Ball’s ideas were five hundred years ahead 
of his time; it was not until the nineteenth 
century that such a radical vision of social 
equality was again heard. Froissart tells 
how the people of Kent, Sussex and Bed- 
ford “. . . began to styrre, because they 
sayde they were kept in great servage. And 
in the begynning of the worlde, they sayd 
there were no bonde men. .. . Sayng, why 
shuld they than be kept so undre lyke 
bestes ? The which they sayd they wold 
no lengar suffre, for they wolde be all 
one... . And of this imaginacioun was a 
folisshe preest in the countie of Kent, 
called John Ball, for the which folysshe 
wordes he had been thre tymes in the 
bysshop of Canterburies prison.” 


He was in Maidstone jail at the time of 
Wat Tyler’s rising, and was released by the 
insurgents. He went to London with the 
rebel army (estimated by some to have 
been as many as 60 thousand), and at 
Blackheath he preached his famous sermon 
on the text of 

“When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then a gentleman?” 


After the sermon the multitude shouted 


unanimously that they would make him 
archbishop and chancellor. By doing so 


they seem to have rather missed the point 


of the sermon; for, unlike Wat Tyler, who 
merely wanted the abolition of “ vexatious” 
laws such as the Statute of Labourers, Ball 
rejected all laws, and he would certainly 
not have wanted to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury or anywhere else. 

He met the inevitable fate of such a man. 
He was arrested in Coventry after the re- 
volt, freely proclaimed his leading part in 
the revolution, denied that it had been in 
any way blameworthy, refused to ask the 
King for pardon, and was hanged, drawn 
and quartered. 


* » * 


It is amazing how the Porton business has 
been allowed to drop. The inquest on Dr. 
Bacon brought it back into the news for a 
moment, and it reappeared briefly when 
there was a minor explosion there a couple 
of weeks ago. This seems to be a case 
where writing letters to M.P.s might for 
once actually achieve something. One of 
the few useful functions remaining to the 
House of Commons is Question Time. 
Ministers are then on the spot and some- 
times actually release information. There 
is not much doubt about what actually 
goes on there, but it would be something 
to have it spelt out in the Commons. 

If the matter is allowed to drop we will 
never find out anything about the place. 
After all, there was hardly anyone who 
even knew whereabouts in the country the 
nuclear weapons bases were sited until a 
few people took the trouble to find out for 
themselves and draw attention to them by 
demonstrating there. If the campaign has 
achieved nothing else, at least we are all 
much better informed on the subject than 
we were a few years ago, and this is the 
first step towards doing something about 
if » * * 

The Republic of Kazakhstan is larger than 
the whole of Western Europe. It is one of 
the most important grain-producing areas 


in the USSR, and with an estimated 34 
million sheep is a very important sheep- 
breeding area as well. Unfortunately 
things do not seem to be going very 
smoothly there, and the news that Mr. 
Saiken Daulenov has been “ released” 
from his post as Premier is no great sur- 
prise. Premiers of Kazakhstan tend not to 
keep the job for very long, and Daulenov 
had held the post for nearly two years. 
At the time of the 1956 five year plan it 
was announced that the targets of the pre- 
vious plan had not been reached in Soviet 
agriculture, that ‘serious mistakes” had 
been made in agricultural planning, and 
that 75 million acres of virgin land would 
be sown to crops. Kazakhstan was one of 
the most important areas in the virgin land 
development. In December, 1959, Khrush- 
chevy announced that “things are going 
fine” in agricultural development, but made 
strong criticisms of the Communist Party 
leaders in Kazakhstan. There had been a 
good crop there, he said, but it had been 
a bad harvest because of poor organisa- 
tion. Belyaev (First Secretary of the 
Kazakh Communist Party) was replaced by 
Kunayev, who was replaced as Premier by 
Tashenev. 

Just over a year later Khrushchev made 
further denunciations of agricultural] mis- 
management: half the Ukraine’s wheat 
harvest had been stolen in the fields; in 
Kirghiz collective farms had bought butter 
in the shops to deliver it to the State to 
conceal a deficit in the milk production, 
and certain Republics including Kazakhstan 
had failed their planning obligations. 
Tashenev was replaced by Daulenov. 

In March this year Khrushchev announced 
further changes in agricultural management. 
He also said that in Kazakhstan grain out- 
put had only been 57 per cent of what was 
planned and the harvest had _ been 
“wrecked.” Now Daulenov has in turn 
been replaced. 

The virgin lands development scheme is 


one of the most ambitious agricultural ex- 

periments cver to have been attempted. 

The Russian planners had the example of 

the Oklahoma dust-bow] as a warning to 

them, and it is too early as yet to say how 
successfully they have avoided the dangers 
inherent in the ploughing of virgin land. 

A couple of years ago there were reports 

of huge areas entirely losing their surface 

soil, but it is hard to tell how widespread 
this disaster was. The frequent political 
changes in Kazakhstan, as well as some of 
the production figures, suggest that there at 
least things are not going too well. 

Khrusnchev is personally very deeply com- 

mitted to the development of Russian agri- 

culture. It is impossible to say to what 
extent the problems of Khazakhstan are 
the fault of local management, and to what 
extent they arc at a very much higher 
level, 

au * * 

The twenty-first birthday of the Atlantic 

Charter went by almost unnoticed. Signed 

by Churchill and Roosevelt in 1941 its 

principles were reaffirmed by Churchill and 

Eisenhower. in the Joint Declaration of 

Basic Principles of June, 1954. 

The fourth clause of the Charter reads: 
“They (the USA and Britain) will en- 
deavour, with due respect for their exist- 
ing obligations, to further the enjoyment 
by all States, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their econo- 
mic prosperity.” 

This, I should have thought, ruled out the 

Common Market, unless it can be shown 

that “all States” doesn’t actually mean all 

States, just as “equal terms” obviously 

doesn’t mean equal terms. 

ws * “ 

If you haven't seen Breathless, it is worth 

a visit to the Ionic, Golders Green, where 

it is showing this week. 


orth 
were 


Action must 
the people 


photo by Axel Poignant 


come from 


The first of two articles 
on non-violent a/ternatives to war 


Danilo Dolci has for ten years been lead- 
ing the struggle of the people of Sicily to 
free themselves from poverty and unem- 
ployment, On September 7 he started a 
fast in protest against the delays caused by 
the Mafia and by bureaucratic inactivity in 
the building of an essential dam in Western 
Sicily. He is also a council member of the 
War Resisters’ International. These articles 
are based on the speech he made to the 
Anti-Nuclear Arms Convention in New 
Delhi on June 17. In his second article 
Danilo Dolci will make some concrete pro- 
posals for action that might be taken to 
further the cause of disarmament and 
peace. 

If some ten years ago it was still possible 
to discuss whether or not it was necessary 
or possible for human relations to be based 
on non-violence, today the argument from 
love and educational experience has _ re- 
ceived a final sanction from the invention 
of atomic weapons. Today it doesn’t make 
sense for an educated person to discuss the 
inevitability of war. The problem has been 
finally set aside; the morality of non- 
violence has now been, I should say ex- 
perimentally, proved in the sight of all. 
The choice has been reduced to this simple 
proposition: either we outlaw the bomb 
(and with it the old ethic which allowed 
one to seek one’s ends, publicly or 
privately, by means of violence) or we 
destroy human life itself. 

New model ideals, different from and com- 
plementary to each other, are growing up 


all over the world, and within the enorm- 
ous matrix of old types of behaviour a new 
morality is growing up, nourished certainly 
by old beliefs and by experience. As the 
level of cultural and moral demands in 
the world is being raised the right of force 
and of the “vendetta” is diminishing and 
the authority of rhetoric and the heroic in 
its violent, partisan sense is crumbling. 
Now is the time, therefore, to clarify the 
basic hypotheses, above all on the basis of 
new experiences, to experiment and verify, 
and, finally, to find a new cultural-moral- 
political synthesis. 

Meanwhile, since the old morality has been 
put out of court by the existence of atomic 
weapons, the following problems arise: 
how may we cbtain justice with peace ? 
What are those non-violent techniques 
which can resolve the conflicts which 
arise ? 

Certainly there are many people who have 
not yet thought about these problems, 
while many others are not in a position to 
know the harm that atomic weapons repre- 
sent, or simply do not know of their exist- 
ence. 

Nearly always, when one asks the man in 
the street what he thinks, after a moment’s 
thought he says “‘ No” to atomic weapons, 
It is essential, therefore, to make the in- 
attentive, those with closed minds, the deaf 
- to make them hear and realise. We 
should oblige everyone to express himself 
in the way most suited to him and to his 
opportunities and to declare his “No “ 


and to make his own suggestions - person 
by person, group by group, nation by 
nation. Because while, on the one hand, 
it is necessary for the representatives of 
the people to interpret the implicit desire 
of man to survive, on the other hand it is 
essential for these same people to express 
themselves, press their opinions, make 
demands, so that the bloody follies of the 
past shall be rendered impossible in the 
future. In all countries of the world the 
people should discuss all decisions affecting 
international relations, thus securing an 
effective participation and consent of the 
mass of the people. 


The main difficulty in eliminating arma- 
ments is found in the measure of our in- 
ability to substitute some other equally 
strong or stronger and more efficient means 
of defence than that of being armed. I do 
not believe there can be truly effective 
action for peace except to the degree that 
there are people who believe from personal 
experience in the necessity of struggling, of 
co-operating, and of living according to the 
principles and practice of non-violence. 

It is urgent and indispensable that the 
people should understand the danger and 
take part in protests in the most active 
possible way against the lunatic possibilities 
which threaten the existence of all of us. 
However, even more important than such 
protests is that people should know and 
prepare not only checks and obstacles but 
also ways and means for the construction 
of lasting peace. One should remember 
the advice of Gandhi - “there is always 
a risk that once the consciousness of dis- 
aster and the feelings of disgust have been 
dissipated the world will return to violence 
with renewed zeal” - and the fact that 
more and more easily will bombs be able 
to be made privately. 


Action stemming from the people them- 
selves is therefore essential - and this is 
truly and deeply revolutionary. The people 
must take part in some local action, how- 
ever small, so long as it has precise aims 
and is well planned, In this way they may 
learn how great are the possibilities of 
common action: and in this there is much 
which bears directly on the possibilities for 
peace. It is of fundamental importance 
that every individual, group and _ nation, 
working together at every level, should 
state and understand their problems: what 
it is they want and what the effective solu- 
tions are. One should therefore encourage 
the making of organic, open and non- 
violent plans, by the people themselves 
wherever possible, which will thus cause 
the growth of research into ideas for local 
action, which in turn will become regional 
plans and slowly develop into bigger, more 
enveloping ones. 


There can never be true peace while 
hunger, poverty, ignorance, exploitation, 
unemployment, colonialism and _ institu- 
tional restrictions on life itself are still to 
be found in the world. We should not 
allow ourselves to be lulled by superficial 
moments of calm or by the mildness of 
certain peoples, traditionally humiliated, 
without hope. Armed violence is not the 
only kind of violence: one should remem- 
ber that privileged conservatives try in 
every possible way to “maintain order,” 
above all by ensuring that they are strong 
in arms and armies, but appealing to the 
principles of law and civil rights in doing 
S50. 

In so far as a person, group or nation is 
under-developed and has not yet reached 
the best of which it is capable and finds it 
hard to fulfil its creative possibilities, so 
conflicts are bound to occur; only when 
such potentialities as exist in each person, 
group or nation are realised do they arrive 
at the necessary level of serenity to under- 
stand the way and possibilities of peace. It 
is therefore fundamental to discover, study, 
keep in mind and value the particular ex- 
perience and contribution that each can 
make so that a new world culture, morality, 
political system and a new life can take for 
nourishment that which is authentic and is 
offered by the various cultures, 


How can people be sure that they them- 
selves determine the issues of war and 
peace when, as yct, they do not feel, and 
indeed are not, masters of their own small 
today or of their immediate tomorrow ? 
Vast numbers still believe themselves im- 
potent in the face of fundamental problems, 
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not having the necessary experience to 
understand that development and improve- 
ment are possible if men are determined to 
have them. All actions through which men 
can experience the possibilities of their own 
creative development, according to their 
own true individual, group and collective 
interests, as a result assuming choice and 
responsibility, are therefore the essential 
seminaries for training the leaders neces- 
sary for a world which aims at a sanc 
way of human development. To condition 
human life by external means is dangerous 
if at the same time there is no strong 
leavening action at the social level. 


It is not enough to rely on the goodwill of 
those at the top - politicians, religious and 
cuitural leaders. By themselves they do 
not know and they cannot succeed. He 
who has the greatest burden of responsi- 
bility, even when working and striking in 
the best possible way so that everyone may 
possess essential values, is in danger of 
thinking that he knows what in fact he 
does not know, and of seeing as uniform 
things which are not at all uniform. He is 
also in danger of constantly repeating his 
own point of view and propositions with- 
out listening to others, always thinking the 
other side wrong, imagining that others, 
plotting all manner of subterfuges and 
mean acts, do not mean well and cannot be 
sincere, and discounts the fact that for his 
own part he is bound to advance with 
violence (and to increase it) to save truth, 
justice and peace itself. Is this then the key 
to peace? And yet in just this, so primi- 
tive morally, consists the greatest part of 
political action at the summit of the major 
powers. 


Thus a great educational effort is required 
by means of which humanity may recog- 
nise itself, may be cured and renew itself. 
A long-standing illness to be cured needs 
deep, fundamental treatment. The greatest 
impediment to war, and the only real 
one, is in the final analysis determined by 
the point of maturity which the men who 
do not want war have reached. And this 
maturity, this self-education, is not pro- 
duced evidently by making or by listening 
to speeches, but in fact by making plans, 
by seeking answers, by living together, 
working together in the field and by be- 
coming aware together, Very often work- 
ing in depth, not just for immediate results, 
happens also to be the safest and surest 
way. To disarm means to accelerate and 
improve development; but this is also re- 
versible. 


Certainly there are only too many irra- 
tional elements and situations of power, 
tension and explosive force. For this very 
reason one needs such a strong and organic 
life of non-violence - implacably strong 
when necessary - to prevent violence from 
exploding at all levels. To search for a 
solution to these problems, having said No 
to war and violence as instruments for re- 
solving them, means, in fact, to search for 
and discover the techniques of non- 
violence. In order not to risk wasting one’s 
effort in some vague attempt at propaganda 
one must have one’s feet firmly on the 
ground in the struggle, whike one’s vision 
may reach far ahead. One must form 
centres for open development from the 
grass roots which will deepen, widen and 
multiply as time goes on - like new cells 
tending to link together in new tissue. 


To resign oneself to doing or letting others 
do what one is not profoundly convinced 
of, and not to seek coherence at the highest 
level of one’s carefully examined con- 
science is to fail to lead a true life, We 
are easily satisfied with a certain point of 
development of our own as individuals, as 
groups or as nations, but in communica- 
tion we grow. The misunderstandings 
which may occur in one day, if well faced, 
may give opportunities for growing richer 
in the days which follow. If on the one 
hand it seems to me an abstract moralism 
to say: “It’s enough that we are pure: 
the problem will solve itself,” on the other 
hand to suppose that one can resolve the 
problem by some improvised external for- 
mula savours of the ancient world, super- 
stitious, magical, child-like: it denotes an 
insensitivity to the proportions of the pro- 
blem, of the disease. Effective agreements, 
effective co-ordination, can exist only 
among effective personalities: of indivi- 
duals, groups, regions, nations. 
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1 May, 1959: Jariretundu Kozonguizi pre- 
sents a petition on behalf of the Herero 
tribe to the UN Committee on South-West 
Africa. Vittorio Carpio is second from the 
right. 


Jariretundu 
Kozonguizi 


united 
mission in 
South-West 
Africa 


Jariretundu Kozonguizi, 30, is president of 
the South-West Africa National Union 
(SWANU). He has been in London since 
1959 as representative of SWANU here and 
at the United Nations. Born in Windhock, 
S.W. Africa, he went to school there and in 
South Africa. He has a BA degree from 
the University College of Fort Hare and he 
studied law at Cape Town University. In 
early 1959 he applied for a passport from 
the South African Government to go to the 
United Nations but he was refused. In the 
same year he left without a passport and 
whilst abroad was elected president of 
SWANU. 

He will be attending the hearing at the 
International Court of Justice at The Eiague 
of the S.W. Africa case and this year’s 
debate on South Africa at the UN. 


For 15 years the United Nations have been 
appealing to South Africa to allow a 
visiting mission into South-West Africa or 
to send reports to the UN on her admin- 
istration of South-West Africa. 

In July, 1950, the International Court of 
Justice in an advisory opinion held that 
South Africa was under an obligation to 
report to the International Community pre- 
viously represented by the League of 
Nations and now by the United Nations 
Organisation on her administration of 
South-West Africa. The same year the 
United Nations formally endorsed the 
opinion of the Court, but South Africa, 
represented by the Minister of Interior, Dr. 
Donges, rejected the Court’s decision. 

In 1953 the United Nations Committee on 
South-West Africa was set up to gather in- 
formation and to submit reports on South- 
West Africa to the General Assembly 
sessions. This Committee was giving 
annual reports until last year, when it was 
dissolved after failing to enter South-West 
Africa. 

In 1956 a “good offices” commission 
under the chairmanship of Sir Arden 
Clarke was established to explore the pos- 
sibility of a negotiated settlement with 
South Africa, The members visited South 
Africa, including a tour of the Etosha 
Game Reserve in South-West Africa. 


In 1958 they reported that they had failed 
to find a basis for a negotiated solution 
with South Africa. They indicated, how- 
ever, that South Africa seemed prepared to 
consider partition of South-West Africa as 
a possibility. The scheme would be for 
two-thirds of the country, the industrial- 
ised central and southern parts, to form 
part of the South African territory, whilst 
the less developed remote north would be- 
come a trust territory under the United 
Nations. The United Nations rejected the 
plan. 


In 1961 the UN Committee on South-West 
Africa under the chairmanship of Professor 
Enrique Fabregat of Uruguay left New 
York to visit South-West Africa. South 
Africa barred their entry and even threat- 
ened the use of force to keep them out. The 
borders and airports in S.-W.. Africa were 
sealed by South African police. The 


British Government assisted in this defiance 
of United Nations authority and_ these 
threats against international legality by 
denying the UN Committee visa facilities to 
visit Bechuanaland where several South- 
West Africans had arrived to give evidence 
before the Committee. Later these men had 
to journey to Tanganyika at considerable 
expense and risk to meet the Committec. 


Then in December, 1961, the General 
Assembly dissclved the Fabregat Com- 
mittee and appointed a new committee with 
Vittorio Carpio of the Philippines as chair- 
man and Dr. Martinez de Alva of Mexico 
as vice-chairman. Specific objectives were 
defined which the Carpio Committee was 
required to achieve before the 1962 
General Assembly session. They were 
prescribed in Section 2 of resolution 1702 
CXVI) of the General Assembly: 
a. a visit to the territory of S.W. Africa 
before May 1, 1962; 
b. evacuation from the territory of all 
military forces of the Republic of 
South Africa; 


c. release of all political prisoners with- 
out distinction of party or race; 


d. repeal of all laws or regulations con- 
fining the indigenous inhabitants in 
Reserves; 


e. preparation for General Elections to 
the Legislative Assembly based on 
universal adult suffrage to be held as 
soon as possible under the supervision 
and control of the United Nations; 

f. advice and assistance to the government 
resulting from General Elections with 
a view to preparing the territory for 
full independence; 

g. co-ordination of economic and social 
assistance with which the specialised 
agencies will provide the people to 
promote their moral and material wel- 
fare; 

h. the return to the territory of indigen- 
ous inhabitants without risk of im- 
prisonment, detention or punishment 
of any kind because of their political 
activities in or outside the territory. 

A basic weakness of the resolution was 
that these objectives were to be achieved 
“in consultation with the South African 
Government.” Contrary to expectation (it 
was thought South Africa would have 
nothing to do with the resolution) South 
Africa decided to precipitate matters in her 
own way and favour. The Prime Minister 
extended a conditional invitation to the 
chairman and vice-chairman of the new 
UN Committee on S.W. Africa. Prior to 
this there had been talks between Mr. 
Carpio, the chairman, and Mr, Fourie, then 
South African Permanent Representative at 
the United Nations. The conditions stipu- 
Jated that the chairman and vice-chairman 
would not raise during their visit to South 
Africa any of the objectives enumerated 
above under b. to h., for which the Com- 
mittee was specifically established. Yet the 
Committee accepted the invitation on those 
terms. 

Arriving in South Africa the representa- 


tives of the Committee (Carpio and De 
Alva) were once more outwitted by the 
South African authorities. According to 
De Alva they were made to agree to the 
issuance of a joint communiqué with the 
South African Prime Minister at the end 
of the visit. It appears this was set as the 
condition for being allowed to visit S.W. 
Africa, 


The most controversial paragraph in the 
joint ccmmuniqué is the following: 


os 


. at the request of the Prime Min- 
ister both the chairman and _ vice-chair- 
man gave their impressions gained dur- 
ing their ten days’ visit to the territory. 
They stated that in the places visited they 
had found no evidence and heard no 
allegations that there was a threat to 
international peace and security within 
South-West Africa; that there were signs 
of militarism in the territory; or that the 
indigenous population was being exter- 
minated. a 

Both the South African and overseas press 

played up this paragraph, concluding that 

the South African Government had been 
whitewashed. UN delegates were stunned 
and rumours of bribery were rife, But 
chairman Carpio remained silent until he 
reached Cairo, where his new post as 

Ambassador was at stake. Then he cate- 

gorically denied any knowledge or associa- 

tion with the joint communiqué, Conveni- 
ently he avoided all South Africans there 
including the representative of the South- 

West Africa National Union. In New 

York Mr, Carpio stated that he did not 

make a statement while he was in South 

Africa for fear of his life - and as a matter 

of fact, he added, he had been poisoned. 

He spoke of having had coffee with the 

Prime Minister. 


The wickedness of that communiqué is not 
in that it was issued at all but in its irre- 
levance to the issues at stake and the cal- 
culated omission of the facts. It was com- 
pletely silent on the policy and practice of 
apartheid, the extent of its effects on the 
African population, and ultimately on the 
country itself. No opinion was given on 
the denial of political rights and the ex- 
ploitation of the vast majority of the in- 
habitants of S.W. Africa for the good of 
a minority of South African settlers, These 
are the issues that form the basis of the 
case against South African administration 
in South-West Africa. 


With regard to the points mentioned in the 
communiqué, suffice here to say that 
nobody could sensibly expect, in the cir- 
cumstances under which the visit took 
place, that there could be overt incidents 
to demonstrate that the situation was a 
threat to peace and security. Incidents 
usually take place at the provocation and 
more often on the initiative of the South 
African officials in S.W. Africa: these were 
at the time under strict orders, for a change 
and for the time being, to behave them- 
selves. The white policemen, for instance, 
who are normally armed, did not even 
carry batons during the visit. Africans 


meeting the visitors were free to demon- 
strate in any numbers for the duration of 
the visit and could even enter the “ whites 
only * Grand Hotel to see the UN visitors. 
Soon after the visitors had left the situation 
reverted to the usual threat to peace and 
security. Those who had spoken to the 
UN men were summarily dismissed by their 
employers at the instigation of the South 
African police. Residents of the Windhoek 
Location were being physically forced to 
move to the apartheid Katutura Location 
with bulldozers demolishing their houses. 
In one day 25 members of the South-West 
Africa National Union, including five 
members of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, were arrested and charged with 
“holding a procession.” 


Furthermore, South Africa could not have 
troops stationed in South-West Africa 
having extended an invitation to the UN 
Committee to visit the territory. Accord- 
ing to the documents submitted by the 
chairman and vice-chairman to the United 
Nations, people in Ovamboland had told 
them that the troops which were there in 
1961 had been removed in 1962, No word 
was said about the military base at Walvis 
Bay. South Africa claims that Walvis Bay 
is part of their territory. The people of 
South-West Africa reject that completely. 
In any case, modern military methods 
render unnecessary the establishment of 
military installations within hundreds of 
miles of any possible military target. The 
remotest point of S.W. Africa is only a 
matter of hours away from South African 
territory. 


The point on the extermination of the 
African population is as irrelevant as the 
others to our present case. What we have 
said at the United Nations, and it is a fact, 
is that the rate of population growth and 
the life expectancy of the Africans in 
South-West Africa are much lower than 
that of the white settler. This we main- 
tain is a direct cutcome of the extremely 
inhuman and appalling conditions under 
which the African population are forced to 
live by the South African administration. 


Thus the communiqué was irrelevant just 
as its contents were devoid of any factual 
basis. The right thing for the UN Com- 
mittee on S.W. Africa to have done was to 
proceed along these lines and thus expose 
the baselessness of the communiqué rather 
than ignoring it as they did. For now 
South Africa has been provided with some- 
thing to hang on to in the debates on 
South-West Africa during the coming 
session of the United Nations. 


As for the respective positions taken by 
Carpio and De Alva on the issue of the 
communiqué the latter seems more truthful. 
But his admitted role in the drafting and 
presentation of the communiqué with all 
the shortcomings we have pointed out is a 
caution against any trust being placed in 
him. Indeed his role ought to be vehe- 
mently assailed. 

Carpio appears to be not only unreliable 
but to have taken up a dishonest position 
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Peter Worsley 


THE PROBLEMS OF INDEPENDENCE 


shown to have its evils in Africa under a 
different kind of bureaucracy, the colonial 


labour productivity, Jabour turnover, 
studies of African trading, etc. There is a 


stronger if it had been so. As it is, it is 
very valuable, for he focusses attention on 


The New Societies of Tropical Africa: a 
Selective Study, by Guy Hunter. Oxford 


University Press for the Institute of Race 
Relations, 42s, 


“The social revolution is not yet finished 
in Africa; it has barely begun.” Guy 
Hunter’s words will give little solace to 
those who think that the present turmoil 
in Africa is a temporary phenomenon, the 
teething troubles of the period of hand- 
over, But he is absolutely right. Decolon- 
isation is only beginning. 

If you read his book with the bad habits 
of the whodunit addict you might be 
tempted to examine the conclusions first. 
You would probably not be attracted. For 
they are the “sensible,” “sound” notions 
of “intelligent conservatism,” hardly the 
intellectual tools, one might have thought, 
with which to approach the study of a 
continent undergoing revolution, The prin- 
cipal theoretical work the author explicitly 
alludes to is Simone Weil’s The Need for 
Roots, prepared for General de Gaulle as 
a contribution towards French regeneration 
after 1945. And what roots do we need in 
an age of turmoil? Order, hierarchy, 
family. Pétain might wonder where he 
went wrong. Then we find the Western 
position in the Cold War endorsed, even if 
in tones of sorrowful necessity. And finally 
we are told that the “civilising mission ” 
in the colonies has in no small degree been 
justified. Nowadays, it appears, we have 
already so forgotten all that colonial nasti- 
ness that we have to be reminded that there 
was an “element of force.” 

But Mr. Hunter’s study is not basically 
political, It is not even a study in “ poli- 
tical economy.” [t might have been even 


those vital sccial and particularly economic 
facts of life in contemporary Africa which 
the huge flood of writing on that continent 
usually manages to skip over without notic- 
ing. The vein here is perhaps that of the 
intelligent managerialist for whom, if any- 
thing, politics is a rather irrational factor. 
At times he appears to be addressing busi- 
nessmen contemplating opportunities in 
Africa; this befits one who has served his 
time as Co-ordinator of Studies to the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Study Conference. 


As a result he applies enlightened findings 
of modern industrial sociology, managerial 
techniques, cold economic analysis to the 
business of getting a living, producing, ex- 
changing, and consuming in (predomi- 
nantly) the ex-colonies and present depen- 
dencies of British West and East-Central 
Africa. Old ‘whisky and soda” shibbo- 
leths are ruthlessly swept aside, shot to 
ribbons with a cannonade of authoritative 
studies. The African past was not, as an 
unlamented ex-Governor of Kenya put it 
not so long age, a lJife of ‘ bloodstained 
misery, hopeless poverty, brutish pagan 
life,” nor are Africans today what a recent 
Governor of Uganda called them: “ ignor- 
ant, indolent, irresponsible.” Hunter shows 
that in industry and agriculture Africans 
think rationally, work hard, assume respon- 
sibility, run businesses, and in general act 
as men the world over, given the appro- 
priate human satisfactions in their work. 
Even the Masai are ready to modernise. 

Evidence of their ability to run a modern 
economy and society efficiently is skilfully 
marshalled from dozens of studies of 


particularly useful survey of the extent of 
Africanisation in industry and Government 
in various territories. Some of these 
crucial facts are not well enough known; 
for example, though wage employment re- 
mains minor in the total Ghanaian 
economy, no less than 79 per cent of the 
total adult male population were involved 
in the money economy as long ago as 1950, 
(And they still talk about “tribes” !) 
Both exports and levels of government 
revenue have increased in most territories 
by at least ten times the 1935 level. The 
mineral component in most economies 
(with the notable exception of Northern 
Rhodesia) has declined - a sign of healthier 
differentiation. Yet many countries are 
still seriously dependent on agricultural 
exports: 99 per cent of Nyasaland’s ex- 
ports are agricultural products. 


The new countries face superhuman pro- 
blems. How to develop a labour pattern 
that docs not have the appalling social con- 
sequences we find in Central-East-Southern 
Africa today, where four men out of ten 
are absent from their villages (and usually 
their families) at any one time? How to 
realise Pan-African aspirations when 
Nigeria, for example, sends only 1.3 per 
cent of her exports to other African terri- 
tories, and the French Africa Community 
does three-quarters of its export-import 
trade with the French franc area only ? 


Mr. Hunter looks very coolly and dispas- 
sionately at this complex situation as it is. 
Reading the speeches of political leaders 
one is struck by the absence of thought 


variety: cotton production in Uganda in 
1959 was below 1938 levels. Yet we can- 
not pass by without comment, in the con- 
text of a discussion on “ modernisation,” 
as Hunter does, the situation of parts of 
Buganda, where the classical polarisation is 
taking place: 2 per cent large farmers, 19 
per cent well-to-do peasants, 27 per cent 
“middling ” peasants, 32 per cent poor 
peasants, and 20 per cent landless 
labourers. This adds up to revolution some 
day in my language. 

Nor js this kind of “ development” at all 
consonant with the democratic-socialist 
ideals most African leaders profess to 
adhere to. In the end “ development” has 
to be defined within the framework of a 
set of values: to paraphrase Robert Lynd, 
“Development for What?” There is no 
such thing as “development” per se, or 
“modernisation” in __ itself. Economic 
changes affect the totality of human rela- 
tionships. To know the lines on which 
contemporary African leaders are thinking, 
what kind of society they are aiming to 
construct, one has to turn to the political 
statements only briefly dealt with at the 
end of this book. But these political 
notions are not something peripheral, the 
economic facts, the “real” facts. Political 
facts are very real, as the French “ modern- 
isers” of Algeria found out. 


Mr. Hunter correctly recognises that it 
would be vain to look for an alternative 
political theory to the one-party state in 
tropical Africa at the present time, that 
“sober neutrality’ would be a good policy 
for Africa, and that industrialisation might 


given to these problems. When fighting for 
be adapted to fit African needs and values, 


rica independence, of course, little opportunity 
UN is available to contemplate future prcblems. and need not take the gruesome course it 
yrd- Dr. Banda recently remarked, when asked did in the industrial revolutions of England 
the about his attitude towards a possible future and the USSR. 
ited East-Central African federation: “I’m too It is refreshing to have the brute facts of 
ond busy trying to get our of a Federation just the economic situation clearly laid before 
> in now without worrying about getting into ys Out of the inter-play between this 
ord another later !” heritage of economic relationships and the 
vis The facts that the politicians will have to ideals which Africans wish to translate into 
pay face are not very pleasant. Decolonisation reality will emerge the future shape of 
és is a slow procedure, much more complex African society. Mr. Hunter’s book is a 
aly: than the formal transfer of political power. much greater help towards understanding 
pee Crucial to the whole process is the re- that future than nine out of ten. It is the 
of organisation of economic life, for no more useful because it is full of valuable 
ne country which wishes to remain politically compressions of scattered data, often in 
independent can afford to contemplate a tabular form, and, more than this, is still 
as situation where the bulk of its economy is teadable to the non-economist. 
can controlled by foreign interests. Yet the A frica’s big battles are yet to come: in 
new governments do not wish to kill the Central-South Africa, where the stakes are 
ae goose that lays the golden eggs. They highest, the prejudices deepest, and the 
the prefer for now to raise the level of com- animosities most violent. Unless non- 
a pany tax. violence can be infinitely more effective 


Eight miles from Accra, this private enterprise confectionery factory is among the new 
industries which have been established in Ghana since independence. The picture shows 


Mr. Hunter does not indicate what is the 
most appropriate answer. Clearly he 
favours “backyard industry” rather than 
what Mamadou Dia calls industrialisation 
a loutrance (all-out industrialisation). Like 
Rostow. he focusses attention on the vital 
need to expand agricultural production and 
to develop ‘industries of transformation ” 
of local raw materials. Russia is no model 


than it has so far been in the twenticth 
century we may well soon have to stop 
congratulating ourselves over smooth tran- 
sitions wafted by winds of change and pre- 
pare for a few Congos. In cold blood, 
who can deny that the model for the future 
of that part of the world seems most likely 
to be, not India, but Algeria ? 


Peter Worsley is a lecturer in sociology at 


aad a stage in the production of Ghanamints. here. Over-regulation has already been the University of Hull. 
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— KOZONGUIZI continued 

pe as well. He has admitted that he saw the no alternative but to condemn Carpio’s obstinacy. Further resolutions and declar- ted in South-West Africa during the last 

need memorandum on which the communiqué role without reservation if for nothing else ations on the part of the United Nations 40 years. But legal proceedings alone can- 
8 was based beforehand, but he did nothing for the fact that he saw a memorandum to will only expose this body - the greatest not be sufficient or enforceable especially 

as chairman to prevent its adoption, let a dangerous communiqué and its publica- experiment of its sort in the history of against such habitual delinquents as South 

by alone its publication (that is if his dis- tion and allowed it to cause confusion mankind - to accusations of being a Africa. The judgment must be underlined 

the claimer can be accepted), He was in South which has done much harm to the case of dummy, that is, unless these declarations by a force which can effect compulsive 

ful. Africa for about a week after the publica- South-West Africa which he, under the pro- are accompanied by a show of forceful action. This can be provided if every con- 

and tion of the Communiqué, but did not dis- tective atmosphere of the United Nations, determination to remove from South-West ceivable body with respect for the ideals 

; all avow his association with it then. claims to champion, Africa the maladministration and oppres- of the United Nations, governmental and 

is a In his letter from Cairo to the under- In a nutshell the position as far as the sive regime of South Africa. non-governmental, can vow to carry out 


in secretary for trusteeship affairs in which he future of South-West Africa is concerned Next month a new chapter opens in the in conjunction with the legal action a con- 


ohe- explained his position on the communiqué, is as follows. A negotiated settlement of story of South-West Africa when at the certed programme of sanctions which can 

the highly important element of his being this problem is no longer possible. South International Court of Justice in The be undertaken through the orderly but 
able poisoned is not mentioned. He said it only Africa is determined to maintain its posi- Hague South Africa will stand accused possibly effective machinery of the United 
tion in New York for the first time. There is tion of intransigence even with brutal before humanity for the atrocities perpetra- Nations. 
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In the July 20, July 27 and August 3 issucs 
of Peace News we published three articles 
by Alan Lovell analysing the Pilkington 
Report on the future of radio and television. 
Because we bclieve this is a subject of 
continuing importance we have asked a 
number of people with a special interest 
in broadcasting to comment on_ these 
articles. 

Brian Groombridge, who opens this series, 
is a broadcaster and lecturer on the mass 
media. He is the author of Popular Culture 
and Personal Responsibility: a study out- 
line, which he wrote for the National Union 
of Teachers. 


In the post-Pilkington debate Alan Lovell 
(Peace News, July 20-August 3) and Henry 
Fairlie (Contrast, Autumn) are fundament- 
ally at odds, but they at least agree on this: 
“The argument which the Pilkington Com- 
mittee has provoked is not primarily about 
television. It is about the need to allow 
people in a free society to find out what 
they are.” (Mr, Fairlie’s words.) Alan Lovell 
asks: “What picture of society do we 
want to encourage?"’ He has no doubts 
about his own answer: “I am for the 
picture the Pilkington Committee draws. 
Anybody who cares for freedom must surely 
want to oppose trends which make people 
into a unified mass.” 
This is certainly the context in which 
the debate must proceed, but it is only the 
context. There are still pressing questions 
about the organisation and content of broad- 
casting to be faced. Part of the key para- 
graph in the report deserves to be quoted 
again: 
“Television must pay particular attention 
to those parts of the range of worthwhile 
experience which lie beyond the most 
common; to those parts which some have 
explored here and there but few every- 
where. Finally, and of special importance: 
because the range of experience is not 
finite but constantly growing, and_be- 
cause the growing points are usually most 
significant, it is on these that television 
must focus a spotlight,” 
The report is clearly not merely advocating 
the search for novelty in content or format, 
the anticipation of future fashion. It goes 
on: “For it is at these points that the 
challenges to existing assumptions and be- 
liefs are made, where the claims to new 
knowledge and new awareness are stated. 
If our society is to respond to the challenges 
and judge the claims, they must be put 


Martin Ennals 


Against the Taw? Legal Action Group, 
Committee of 100. Is. 

The extent and nature of police powers are 
a constant point of discussion for all organ- 
isations and individuals interested in poli- 
tical activity. The 60s have so far been 
full of demonstrations and counter-demon- 
strations, sit-downs and marches, marathon 
meetings, broken-up meetings, bans and 
banners, The nature of the activity has 
fallen largely into two categories - racial 
questions and nuclear weapons, with the 
Common Market, Irish problems and rent 
increases in the picture. In the first cate- 
gory, immigration control and fascist meet- 
ings have been predominant, followed by a 
steady stream of protest demonstrations on 
African issues. 

Many people have been arrested, fined, 
jailed, bound over or discharged on poli- 
tical counts, and several long sentences 
have been passed. 

The 60s have marked the massive revival 
of political prosecutions under the Public 
Order Act, the Metropolitan Police Act, the 
Official Secrets Act, the Justices of the 
Peace Act, and other lIegislatiom It has 


Brian Groombvidee Challenging the 


before it. All broadcasting, and television 
especially, must be ready and anxious to 
experiment, to show the new and unusual, 
to give a hearing to dissent. Here, broad- 
casting must be most willing to make 
mistakes; for if it does not, it will make 
no new discoveries.” 

By these very high standards, the Com- 
mittee’s subsequent judgments of the per- 
formance of the broadcasting authorities 
are generous, even their strictures on 
independent television. Let me take religious 
broadcasting to exemplify a general point. 
There is a complication to allow for, but it 
is not irrelevant: ‘Those providing reli- 
gious broadcasting . . . have to take account 
of (the fact that) the United Kingdom is 
formally a Christian country and_ that 
Christians overwhelmingly outnumber the 
adherents of other religions.” Both the BBC 
and the ITA aim “to reflect the worship, 
thought and action of those churches which 
represent the main stream of the Christian 
tradition in the country.” No one expressly 
challenged the “ main stream ” concept, and 
the Committee accepted it as “a useful 
practical device” while noting both the 
“risk that it will be too narrowly inter- 
preted” and “the anomaly that respon- 
sibility for recommending the continued 
exclusion of churches seeking admission 
to the ‘main stream’ rests with represent- 
atives of those churches already included ”. 
I do not altogether blame the Committee 
for accepting the status quo; they were not, 
after all, asked to report on relations be- 
tween Church and State. All the same, 
they might have permitted themselves a 
parenthetical recognition that the main 
stream concept is bound to discourage 
“challenges to existing assumptions and 
beliefs”, to minimise the ‘‘ hearing” given 
to dissent or the exploration of “new 
awareness”. More surprising is their 
verdict on religious broadcasting in prac- 
tice: ‘The explicit exposition of a doctrinal 
standpoint must be permitted if religious 
broadcasting is not to become anaemic . 
we approve the present policy . . . and 
are satisfied that present practice is a 
proper realisation of it.” 

My own view is that present practice is a 
very mixed bag. Some religious programmes 
on television are excellent (both channels) 
but the trafficking in bogus arguments by 
analogy, to which we are subjected almost 
every morning at 7.50 on the Home Service 
is more corrupting to intellectual integrity 
and moral sensitivity than most of the sex 


orthodox 


and violence that nearly everyone gets 
heated about. Instead of the main stream 
policy (which restricts Jewish broadcasting, 
for instance, to two short talks a year and 
that rare television document from a Cardiff 
synagogue), broadcasting should make avail- 
able to us all the richness and the variety of 
metaphysical viewpoint, religious experience, 
and moral insight which the creeds actually 
existing among us (and throughout the 
world) can offer, 

The issue of numbers of adherents is not 
to the point. If that were the criterion 
then religious broadcasting would promote 
the vague amalgam of indifferentism, woolly 
Protestantism, eighteenth century deism and 
downright folk superstition that in fact con- 
stitutes the majority view in this country. 
An open instead of a closed shop approach 
to religious broadcasting would not only 
be good for the development of intellectual 
vigour and human understanding, it would 
almost certainly strengthen the claim on 
our attention of the main stream groups 
who think the present policy serves their 
interests, The reasons for this are superbly 
argued in John Stuart Mill’s essay, On 
Liberty. 

But this was an illustration of a general 
point. The United Kingdom is officially 
Christian: it is also officially a NATO 
country, and this permeates its broadcasting 
too. Am I saying, then, that broadcasting 
time should be given to Soviet publicists to 
abuse us? Nothing so crude. Broadcasting 
should do two things: it should try to help 
us to gain insight into the reasons why men 
hold other views than ours. net merely 
stamp in our prejudices, If we understand 
their point of view, we are likely to under- 
stand our own that much better (Mill 
again). Secondly, it should help to create 
a genuine debate in which orthodox views 
are cogently argued, instead of glibly re- 
iterated, and heterodox views are welcomed 
as at least an attempt to break through 
the stereotypes created by mutual fear and 
distrust. This would be to act in the spirit 
of the BBC’s motto and the Committee’s 
criteria, and to go far beyond their astonish- 
ing acceptance of the Daily Telegraph as a 
model for television news. 

There is a long way to go before broad- 
casting is as open as this. The immediate 
question is: is it moving in the right 
direction? I believe this deserves an opti- 
mistic answer. Consider the progress made 
by the BBC, “The Establishment wired for 
sound and vision.” This jibe is dating badly 


encounters with the 


also been a period of selective prosecution, 
when six members of the Committee of 100 
were brought to trial and penalised for acts 
for which the responsibility had been 
jointly shared with 94 others. Desmond 
Lock is now in prison at Wormwood 
Scrubs as the one person charged with in- 
citement in connection with organising the 
sit-down in Whitehall earlier this year. 

It is understandable that in this atmosphere 
the organisation most likely to come into 
conflict with the law should publish its own 
legal advice to potential supporters. In 
their new publication, Against the Law ? 
the Committee of 100 have expanded upon 
their excellent leaflets containing tips to 
demonstrators and, using other source 
material, have tried to look at the law 
through their own eyes. The booklet is 
pocket notebook size and should be as 
handy to the civilly disobedient as a ready 
reckoner to an accountant. 

However, there are enormous difficulties in 
preparing a booklet of this type. Before 
going any further I should perhaps declare 
an interest in the whole subject as there 
exists a Handbook of Citizens’ Rights pub- 


lished by Civil Liberties, and another 
smaller version of your rights when 
arrested is in preparation, I know there- 
fore the problems encountered by the Com- 
mittee of 100. 

In the first place, this country has no 
written constitution, which means that the 
law can rarely be stated simply and no 
statement can ever be totally unqualified. 
Secondly, many authorities hold that our 
rights to freedom of assembly are depen- 
dent on the goodwill of the police, who 
constantly exercise a grandmotherly toler- 
ance. I do not hold this view, but in court 
it is never too easy to prove that a police- 
man was not really executing his lawful 
duties. 

The Committee's booklet tries hard to 
avoid being categorical and succeeds in 
providing a useful guide to those who are 
intentionally engaging in activities which 
may lead to encounters with the law. One 
thing it lacks is an index, and if in doubt 
about your rights with a six-foot bobby 
standing in front of you an index is in- 
valuable! It goes further than the Civil 
Liberties Handbook in giving advice about 


and Henry Fairlie had to rake up some 
very old history to make his case.* With- 
out losing its sense of public responsibility, 
the most valuable aspect of the inheritance 
trom Reith, it is losing its patriarchal, 
missionary tone. 

Sometimes any patriot is bound to look 
around this stagnant society and ask: Is 
there anything about it that we can be 
proud of? A Hungarian scientist working 
in Holland recently surprised me with this 
answer: ‘The BBC. There’s nothing like 
it in the world.” I think the time has come 
for radicals to shake themselves free from 
their conditioned responses and admit that 
he may be right. The natural vice of mass 
communications is to create homogeneous 
masses, to speak with flattery or condes- 
cension from the centre to the periphery. 
The BBC is attempting the apparently im- 
possible - using mass media to serve and 
create heterogeneous publics, and speaking 
with a democratic voice, not a demogogic 
nor a proconsular one, There is enough in 
its present practice to indicate that these 
principles are becoming intrinsic to the 
broadcasters’ professionalism - part of the 
professional ethic. (My implication: the 
BBC’s wish to promote local sound broad- 
casting should be granted at once. It may 
fail, but let the experiment be tried.) 
Independent television, of course has its own 
main stream concepts which have proved 
debilitating. There is nothing to add to 
Pilkington here, not even to acknowledge 
that there are some good programmes, for 
this is not to do much more than to recog- 
nise that the programme companies have 
not totally ignored the Television Act; and 
besides, their position is impossible. If 
broadcasting is to aim at the standards 
the report and this article have advocated, 
then, as the report observes, “ the governors 
of the BBC and the members of the ITA 
should be remarkable men and women; 
remarkable in their understanding of their 
responsibilities, and able to defend (their) 
independence against the challenges it is 
bound to meet.” But it is not enough to 
select remarkable men; the institutions 
must be such that their qualities (and those 
of the creative staff) are strengthened, not 
stultified; and their work must be sustained 
by a tradition of developing and informed 
criticism, sympathetic in principle but de- 
manding and intransigent in practice. 


*The Establishment, 
Cresset Press. 


Ed. Hugh Thomas, 


law 


the meaning of binding over, probation, 
and rights once inside prison; these sections 
should obviously be studied before the 
event rather than wishing the police had 
left the booklet with you to read at 
leisure. 


Certainly every Committee of 100 sup- 
porter should have one of these booklets 
and should read it carefully to learn not 
only the rights of the citizen but also the 
arguments which can be put forward in 
court. For the non-Committee of 100 sup- 
porter it is interesting, useful perhaps, but 
not indispensable. It is essentially a book 
for a particular group of people, and con- 
tains statements that not everyone would 
agree with. Surprisingly, there are points 
which I think give too much latitude to the 
authorities and succumb to the danger, 
always difficult to avoid in a book of this 
nature, that once you have been too 
reasonable you will be held to have con- 
ceded ground. And civil liberties are not 
to be conceded lightly. 


Martin Ennals is Secretary of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties. 
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from I. F. Stone’s Weekly 


Weaknesses of the UN 
report on radiation 


The Second Report of the UN Scientific 
Committce on the Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion is disappointingly vague and disturb- 
ingly unanimous. In the presentation of 
the first report in 1958, there were minority 
efforts made by the Soviet bloc to call for 
immediate cessation of testing and by the 
Indians to put the Committee on record 
against “any activity” which could in- 
crease radiation hazards. This time there 
seems to have been no fight to go beyond 
an antiseptic sentence piously concluding 
that “the achievement of a final cessation 
of nuclear tests would benefit present and 
future generations of mankind.” 


Dr. Shields Warren, the U.S. representative 


of the 15-nation committee, has always 
been associated with a ready acquiscence 
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in official reassurances. This time, with 
both blocs testing and neither anxious to 
emphasise the dangers of fall-out, the new 
report seems to be a triumph for this type 
of scientist. No annex provides data on 
the new Soviet and U.S. tests though these 
are the most concentrated the world has 
ever seen. 
A change in the mode of presentation cuts 
down the report’s usefulness. As Donald 
Keys of SANE pointed out: 
“The 1958 report gave estimates of risk 
to persons living in different parts of the 
world and subject to differing conditions. 
Ii also gave ranges within which the 
limits of effects to individuals would be 
expected to fal) and of the numbers of 
people to be affected. The new report 
deals only with weighted world averages, 
impossible to translate to regional or 
local conditions, and omits any reference 
to the numbers of individuals who will 
suffer certain types of defects. The risks, 
posed as world averages, are compared 
with the risks of medical and natural 
radiation on a world scale. By defining 
the wealth of new material available to 
it in such narrow terms. the report is 
seriously limited in usefulness as a basis 
for sound decision-making and provides 
reassurance for those who wish to mini- 
mise the hazards of nuclear testing.” 
A serious gap in the new report is the 
rather cursory attention given to shorter 
lived radioactive substances like Iodine- 
131. It admits in passing that the discovery 
that fallout comes down faster than earlier 


expected ‘‘ will scmewhat increase * fallout 
hazards because of these lesser known 
nuclides. But studies have shown that 
these are far more serious than hitherto 


believed and add greatly to the hazards, 
espectally to infants whose thyroids may 
be damaged by radioactive iodine. 

In a speech to the House, September 4, 
Rep. John Lindsay, a young New York 
Republican who has distinguished himself 
by his alertness, made public an exchange 
of leiters with the White House on this 
subject. The letter by Dr. Jerome Wiesner 
as the President’s scientific adviser was 
evasiv? and misleading and supports the 
theory that. as Mr. Lindsay put it, the 
Administration is afraid to act on the 
radioactive iodine danger lest this “ provide 
additional arnmunition to the opponents of 
nuclear testing.” 


Support for peace 
candidates in US 


Unofficial returns from primary elections 
in the US show that peace candidates for 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives are receiving considerable support. 
Former Congressman William H. Meyer, 
a peace candidate, polled 4,075 votes, 
against the 5,863 cast for the officially 
sponsored candidate, Johnson, in the fight 
for the Democratic Senate nomination. 
William Fitts Ryan, who fought the “ Un- 
Americans” in Congress and defied the 
China lobby, defeated a right-wing candi- 
date for renomination as New York Demo- 
cratic Congressional candidate, by 26,000 
to 18.000 votes. 


Rome promise 


ends Dolci’s fast 


Rejoicing broke out in Partinico, West 
Sicily, last Sunday, as a spontaneous festive 
tribute to Danilo Dolci. Dolci’s hunger 
strike had ended victoriously the previous 
day with a firm decision in Rome to go 
ahead with the building of the Iato dam. 
Dolci’s fast achieved widespread publicity 
and compelled the Italian treasury to call 
together to Rome all the responsible bodies 
in the delayed Partinican irrigation project. 
Regardless of obstacles the beginning of 
construction on the delayed dam_ is 
promised for the end of March 1963. 

Dolci has threatened to resume his hunger- 
strike if there are any further delays. 


Number twelve 


The US Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced last Sunday the 12th test in the 
Russian test series which began on August 
5 The yield was stated to be “several 
megatons.” 
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Opening night for 
the Peanuts’ Club 


On Saturday, September 29, at 7.30 p.m., 
the Peanuts’ Club proper will open for its 
first night. The character, atmosphere and 
programme of the club will be the result 
of what has been learnt in the past three 
months trial period of the “ Peanuts’ Club 
experinient.” 


Any doubts that existed as to the need for 
a unilateralists’ club have been dispelled 
by the steady support the club has received 
during its trial run. 


Due, in the main, to the willingness of 
such singers as John Dawe, John Cain, 
Kevin McGrath, Dave Burke and co., to 
participate in the experiment, we have now 
a clear picture of the club that is needed. 
A fault which many clubs have is that the 
singers, etc., and their immediate group 
constitute the club to which other people 
come to be entertained. We have avoided 
this and, with the ability for participation 
shown, we know that it will be they who 
will in fact be the club to which we shall] 
invite singers and other artists. 


Being a venue for unilateralists generally it 


is hoped that here we have the basis on 
which will develop yet another level of 
contact, ' 
With its candle light, its odd accumulation 
of candle holders (ranging from conven- 
tional Chiantis, through imaginative milk 
and cider bottles to an ingenious talcum 
tin), its well stocked bar (ranging from 
whisky to orange juice), its chess boards 
and its varied programme (ranging from 
jazz and folk singers to poetry) we believe 
the “Peanuts” will be a club where you 
will be able to enjoy an evening in the 
company of other unilateralists in a casual 
atmosphere. 

The club will be open every Saturday 
from 7.30 to 11 p.m. at 213 Bishopsgate 
(100 yards from Liverpool Street Station), 
admission will be 2s. 6d., all profits going 
to the Committee of 100, East London 
Group. ’ 
Remember, “ it is only worthwhile opposing 
destruction - if you can enjoy life.” 
(Please note that on the weekend of Sep- 
tember 22/23 the club will open on Sunday 
and not Saturday). 


Picket greets de Gaulle 


Defying a police ban on their posters, the 
Stuttgart Non-violent Action Group greeted 
General de Gaulle in Germany with posters 
calling for the release of imprisoned French 
conscientious objectors, 

The police had told the group that there 
would be no objection to posters bearing 
the slogan ‘‘ Vive de Gaulle,” but that the 
following posters would be forbidden: 


“Thank you for releasing some COs, 
please free them ell;” 
“One of the most important rights in 


Germany a crime in France:” 

“No more murder between our peoples;” 

“ For Franco-German friendship;” 

“For conscientious objection in France;” 
“Non-violent defence instead of military 
alliances;” 

“Non-violence is the highest 
bravery—-Albert Luthuli:” 

The group said that they considered the 
refusal to permit the slogans a civil liberties 
issue and that they would commit civil 
disobedience by displaying the posters when 
the General arrived. 

In the event the rolice took no action. 
Theodor Ebert, one of the organisers, was 
in London this week and told Peace New's 


form of 


that their Stuttgart NVA Group was sup- 
ported by six other groups in Germany. 
They were trying to build up a non-violent 
civil army. In this way they felt they were 
best able to meet the fears of Germans 
troubled by the thought of Russian inva- 
sion, 

The group are printing icaflets and book- 
lets on non-violent methods, have held 
demonstrations against tests at the Soviet 
and American embassies, prepared news- 
paper articles on the subject. many of 
which have been printed in newspapers in 
the region. 

Members also fast for 24 hours on Satur- 
days, sending the money saved on food 
to India for a village development project 
organised near Madras by Richard Keithan. 
To date they have sent £200. 

The Frankfurt Non-violent Action Group 
organised an anti-war demonstration on 
September 1, the anniversary of the out- 
break of World War II, which drew a 
crowd of 1,500, They too committed civil 
disobedience by carrying banners forbidden 
by the police. They had undertaken to be 
completely non-violent and there was no 
disturbance, 


WORDS AND MUSIC 


Vanessa Redgrave, John Williams, Jeanne Hart and others. 


This Sunday (23rd). 


St. Pancras Town Hall. 


7.30 p.m. 
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THE COMMITTEE OF 100 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen sad- 
dest are these - it might have been.” The 
Committee of 100 came together with the 
common purpose of organising non-violent 
resistance to nuclear war and to the manu- 
facture and use of all weapons of mass 
extermination. It chose as its method and 
direction mass civil disobedience, This in 
practice came to mean the staging of a 
series of demonstrations, each of which 
broke some particular law, and each of 
which was to be bigger in numbers than 
the previous one. When the number of 
participants reached a_ sufficiently high 
figure the Committee would move out to 
the bases and make it impossible for the 
Government to carry out its nuclear 
policies. 


It didn’t come off. Something was wrong 
with the method. Mass civil disobedience 
became more and more negative and con- 
sequently had less and less effect on the 
public, the authorities and the supporters. 
Yet we went on, ignoring the fact that our 
method was failing us, and that we were 
gradually losing momentum. Now we have 
apparently stopped completely, and we are 
getting bogged down with ifs, buts and re- 
criminations. We need to find a way for- 
ward, and I don't think we will find it by 
looking for a way back. 


What we have to do now is to get away 
from old ideas, to discard misplaced loyal- 
ties, find a new direction and try again. 
For, make no mistake, we shall go on try- 
ing. People who, like me, have had their 
lives substantially altered by the Committee 
will never be able to go back completely. 
Tt is true that when taking part in recent 
sit-downs I have often felt out of place. 
But faced with a petty tyrant in an office 
or an officious railway inspector, when I 
find myself refusing to allow them the 
blind authority and mindless obedience 
they demand, then I feel like a member of 
the Committee of 100. 


This is because the Committee has come 
to mean more to me than its limited 
charter. To me the basis of civil disobedi- 
ence is the acceptance by the individual of 
total responsibility for all his actions. The 
bomb is merely the latest symptom of a 
society in which the individual is sub- 
merged in the mass unit. The Committee 
is a great social experiment, an attempt to 
bring about a world, not where the bombs 
have been thrown into the sea and the 
blueprints destroyed, but a world in which 
bombs are irrelevant. Feeling these things 
to be true, I have become increasingly un- 
happy with our continuing reliance on a 
theory of intelligent leadership and coer- 
cion by numbers. 

What I feel we have failed to recognise 
and take into account as an organisation is 
that our actions have completely changed 
the context in which we work. The sup- 
Porters of the Committee have, quite natur- 
ally, developed as individuals as a direct 
result of their experiences during the last 
eighteen months. New supporters come 
into the movement from a society already 
affected by, and accustomed to, civil dis- 
obedience. In 1961 there was no precedent 
for a non-violent resistance movement in 
this country. In 1962 there is - the Com- 
mittee of 100. However, the Committee 
itself, existing as it does only for a couple 


Cartoonist wanted 


Peace News is looking for a cartoonist. 
We are interested not only in orthodox 
cartoons, but also in strip cartoons, or any 
other ideas. Will anybody interested please 
contact Alan Lovell, Associate Editor, at 
Ne News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 


away from the 
Jon Tremain Cliff's edge 


of days every six weeks or so, has not 
learned its own lessons and has not deve- 
loped. It has not produced a continuing 
argument for its original ideas because most 
of us no longer believe these ideas to be 
valid. It has not formulated any new ideas 
because they are always found to be out- 
side the scope of the Committee. 


But the Committee of 100 itself is only an 
idea, therefore it is no more and no less 
than the people who together combine to 
make it a fact. Its scope is no narrower, 
no broader than their scope. I am sure 
that the scope of the people who make up 
this movement and, to a lesser extent, those 
people on the fringes who will be our next 
new supporters, has been broadened im- 
mensely since 1961. I am also sure that 
there is nothing wrong with the Committee 
of 100 that those people cannot easily put 
right; the Committee has more potential 
now than ever before. It is stagnating be- 
cause of its pitiful attempts to work out its 
great ends within the confines of a policy 
that fails to convince or inspire its own 
supporters, 


If all this is true then the Committee must 
immediately rethink its whole position and 
develop along the lines that its supporters 
have already developed. To do this it must 
find out what the movement has become to 
the people who are in it. It must then 
hammer out a new broad basis for its work 
which can once again absorb all the energy 
and enthusiasm of its supporters. 


In many places this work has already 
begun, The London industrial! sub-com- 
mittee is feeling its way into industry via 
people, not unions. The international sub- 
committee is establishing links with like- 
minded groups in other countries and is 
planning an anti-war international. A 
group of people in London is working on 
a pilot project for a new type of Com- 
mittee school. East Anglia is trying an 
experimental form of direct action at a 
base. All these things and the many more 
that must be going on that I don’t know 
about are outside our original concepts, but 
they are happening and we can no longer 
afford to ignore them. 


How do we set about finding a new direc- 
tion? Finding a new direction, not regain- 
ing a jost sense of direction, for we have 
abandoned, not lost, the old direction. 
Where do we start? I think that we must 
first set aside a few of the restrictive prac- 
tices which have prevented really worth- 
while and constructive discussion. We 
must remove the parliamentary guillotine 
from our meetings; too many useful dis- 
cussions are brought to a halt with cries 
like “If we go on talking we won't have 
time to make decisions” or ‘“ Next busi- 
ness.” We must stop making a god out of 
the “two-thirds majority” and trampling 
over minority opinion. We must stop this 
eternal struggle for “ unity’? which keeps 
us divided as it Coes most modern organ- 
isations. That it should have crept into a 
movement which has as its roots 4 theory 
of individual responsibility is a tragedy. 
And we should always keep in mind that 
a compromise is almost always a combina- 
tion of the worst elements of more than 
one idea. These are not all the points, you 
probably know many others, but they are 
the ones that irk me most often. 


Having cleared a space, our next task is to 
do the thinking that we have been putting 
aside over the last year. One way to do 
this is to do what I am trying to do now, 
putting down my ideas, my views, not the 
Committee's, or someone else’s, but my 
own. For instance, do you, like me, want 
the Committee to be a movement in which 
you can talk about helping old people 
without being told to go and join the Boy 


Scouts? Do you want to discuss com- 
munity projects, education, world hunger 
without being told that they're nothing to 
do with the Committee, when you know 
damned well that they’re everything to do 
with the Committee ? 


We came together on only that point which 
we felt we had in common, our horror of 
the bomb, and on only that basis of action 
which we felt we could all agree on, non- 
violence. I think we have a lot more in 
common now and that we can agree on 
many more points than we could then. So 
what we should do now is to dig out all 
the things we deliberately don’t bring up at 
Committee meetings, all our own personal 
views on the Committee, and write them 
down. Then get together in our local 
group and compare notes. Discuss, think 
about it, and discuss again until] you come 
to some intelligent collective idea about 
what you think the Committee is and 
where it goes from here. 


This process should be carried on through 
all the various channels of the Committee 
until a new policy is arrived at, One 
point: when I say channels I mean full 
and genuine’ inter-communication, not 
straight up to some group of supposedly 
cleverer folk who will sort it all out and 
tell us what to do. Out of this debate will 
come ideas for action, and these ideas in 
conjunction with the new policy will clearly 
point out the road for us to follow, in fact, 
we shall already be moving along it. 


So we start by trying to formulate a new 
policy, one broad enough to give us room 
to work in, each in his own way, each to 
the limit of his personal commitment. To 
go on from there to try to see what the 
next step is likely to be would be guess- 
work. No one can know what might come 
out of such a rethinking. It might be that 
when the dust settled and a new policy 
emerged I would find myself outside; you 
might; but at least we’d know. It might 
produce a Committee of 100 that could 
have an even greater effect than it has had 
up to now. 


This is one possible way forward, my idea 
of a way. There must be many people 
with ideas about how we can get moving 
again. The trouble is that they keep them 
to themselves. We have been telling our- 
selves its hopeless for too long now: this 
has become our new excuse for doing 
nothing. It used to be that we didn't have 
time to think because we had to get on 
with planning the next demonstration. 
Now we don't think because it’s hopeless. 
Well, I just want to say that I think the 
situation is very hopeful. I have put for- 
ward these ideas in the hope that some 
people reading this will set to and produce 
their own ideas, and as there doesn’t seem 
to be any good reason why we shouldn't 
get started in more than one way, the more 
ideas we produce the more useful activity 
we can promote. 


I want to finish with a quote from a mani- 
festo written for the Committee by Robert 
Bolt, which for the sake of unity was never 
used. This comment in its original context 
was on the world situation facing the Com- 
mittee at that particular time. It now 
seems to me to be the most apt comment 
on our internal situation. ‘The situation 
is too novel for prediction; we can not 
know where the new road will lead. But 
the old one is leading unmistakably 
towards the cliff’s edge, and the only place 
to start a journey, long or short, is wher- 
ever you happen to be standing. We 
happen to be standing here. Let us set 
out.” 


Jon Tremain is secretary of the National 
Committee of 100. 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Military semantics 


“After the Russian (U-2 over Sakhalin) 
charge, the Sth Air Force Unit, which in- 
cludes units in Japan, Korea and Okinawa. 
promptly refused to discuss the U-2 air- 
plane and said it had been directed to refer 
al! inquiries on that type of aircraft to 
Washington. In Washington military 
leaders said no U-2s are stationed in Japan. 
“Then they also announced that no U-2s 
are stationed on Okinawa, one jet hour 
away. This becomes an interesting exer- 
cise in military semantics, The key word 
is ‘stationed.’ U-2s do fly from Okinawa, 
and at any given time an incoming pas- 
senger on a commercial flight to Naha may 
glance out of the windows of his plane at 
the runways of Kadena Air Force Base 
and see several of the craft lined up on 
the concrete apron. But under the military 
definition of the word units are ‘stationed’ 
at their home bases. Thus a bomber unit 
can be ‘stationed’ in Arizona but flying 
out of Clark Air Force Base in the Philip- 
pines. U-2s operate out of Clark. too, in- 
cidentally.” - Ted Sell writing from Tokyo 
in the Washington Post, September 9. 


Misunderstood 


The aims and ideas of Peace News always 
seem to us in the office to be pretty clear 
even to the casual reader, but we are 
nevertheless frequently misunderstood. We 
had only just recovered from being called 
a fascist paper because we defended the 
fascists’ right to free speech and printed a 
letter by a fascist. when we were accused 
of being the exact opposite. 

An «article in the Catholic Herald of 
August 24 entitled “Marxism in our 
Schoolroom”™ describes the “subtle 
ways” in which ‘teachers are consciously 
or unconsciously selling Marxism to their 
pupils.” 

The article lists some of these subtle ways, 
which include “the use of scientific books 
suggesting materialistic explanations of the 
mystery of life,” and. quite simply, “ de- 
bating societies.” It then goes on to say 
“Teachers and pupils are found selling 
“ND badges, distributing Peace News and 
sometimes outright Marxist propaganda.” 


Raw deal 


Local councils are now empowered to in- 
troduce legislation making it compulsory 
for animal food to be sterilised and not 
sold raw. When the Worksop council put 
forward proposals ta do this there was a 
protest demonstration of some thirty people 
carrying posters proclaiming ‘ Raw meat 
for dogs,” ‘We want red meat.” and 
“Hands off dog meat.” 


Where the money goes 


Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner. director of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's Office of Science and Tech- 
nology, told the US Congress earlier this 
month that the American government will 
spend more money on research and deve- 
lopment in the current financial year than 
it spent for this purpose “in the entire 
period from the American Revolution 
through and including World War II” 
(quoted by Sidney Lens in the Progressive 
for September). Most of the money will 
be spent for military or closely allied pur- 
poses (such as space research). 


In business 
Mr. W. L. Shaffer. of Greeley, Colorado, 


has announced that he has set up business 
as a “nuclear survival consultant,” accord- 
ing to a report in a recent issue of the 


New Yorker. 


Fashion in war 


War has its compensations, it seems. The 
American magazine Beauty Fashion points 
out that during the last war the cosmetics 
business was able to go into mass produc- 
tion to provide camouflage for the Ameri- 
can forces. The cosmetics business is now 


enjoying a bright spell because “ every- 
where we turn we see news reports that 
American boys 
guerilla warfare.” 
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i renounce war and I will never 
6 support or sanction another 5 

This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


Peace News leaflet reprints for 


Autumn 
Campaigning 


Official Lies and Nuclear Testing 


Adam Roberts 
(6 pp folder) 7s 6d 100, 70s 1000 


World Churches Take a Stand 
Reprint of Peace News Report 
(8 pp folder) 5s 100, 45s 1000 


There is no Alternative to Peace 


Linus Pauling 
(4 pp folder) Ss 100, 45s 1000 


Tin 5 Must Know 
James Cameron on Civil Defence 
7s 6d 100, 70s 1000 


Hazards of Nuclear Tests 


Prof. Lionel Penrose 
7s 100, 55s 1000 


Do You Know ? 
(Medical Association for the 
Prevention of War) 


Facts About the Bomb 
7s 6d 100. 55s 1000 


Sample pack of above six leaflets for 
Is 3d 


(All prices include postage) 


Send for our latest lists of campaign 
literature and books. 


HOUSMANS 


Peace News Booksellers 
5 Caledonian Road Ni 


TERminus 8248 


Advertiser's Announcement 


Thank You 


Throughout the summer months the 
Campaign Caravan wended its way 
around Britain, and many friends 
gave hospitality, some of whom we 
have not been able to write to since 
and say thanks. During October we 
hope to sift through the maze of cor- 
respondence and write personally to 
everybody concerned. 


The tour has cost considerably more 
than the original estamates and bud- 
get. The journey covered a distance 
of over 5,000 miles. We estimated for 
a total of around 2,000 miles. Total 
cost is in the region of £1,200. Much 
of this is already donated but not all 
of it. We would be glad to receive 
donations large or small from well 
wishers (and others) in the movement. 
Members of the Caravan team are 
willing to give talks to local groups of 
the Campaign and anybody else for 
that matter who may be interested to 
have our experiences at first hand. 


It is hoped to continue the work 
started this summer in one form or 
another and it is hoped to release full 
details of this by the end of October. 
Meanwhile we would be glad to re- 
ceive criticisms and opinions from any 
source, and of course will be very 
glad to hear from friends who wish to 
further this work. 


Please write to: George Clark, Cam- 
paign Caravan, 10 Compayne Gar- 
dens, London, N.W.6. Telephone: 
BRUnswick 6519. 


Cuba 


Miss M. V. Grigg asks if I suggest that the 
Cubans have no other choice than “to 
suffer semi-starvation and military rule 
through no fault of their own or the 
violent overthrow of the Castro regime.” 
I have said nothing of the sort, and I 
regret if Miss Grigg got that impression 
from my articles. Many people have in 
recent years been accused as war-mongers 
for no other reason than that they have 
expressed dislike of “ peoples’ democracies.” 
As for constructive solutions for Cuba’s 
troubles, I want to point out - which Miss 
Grigg would have noted if she had read my 
articles carefully - that Fidel Castro has 
made some feelers for peaceful co-existence 
in the Western hemisphere. A constructive 
solution would be to support these efforts. 
Some of the old Communist guard in Cuba 
oppose them - as do some circles in US - 
but I believe that they have a great chance 
of success. An encouraging factor in the 
recent events has been that both Castro 
and Kennedy have been anxious to play 
down the danger. Castro has only spoken 
of un-named “pirates” without making 
any of the previous accusations against the 
US. Kennedy has, on the other hand, 
maintained that there is no Russian mili- 
tary build-up in Cuba. 

It was Castro himself who said in July that 
he did not believe in the reality of the 
danger of a mew American invasion. 
Others may invoke the invasion danger “ as 
an excuse for keeping Cuba under military 
rule and on short commons,” but certainly 
not Castro. 


The situation in Cuba has deteriorated since 
February, which may be the explanation 
for the differing accounts in the two articles 
in Peace News. The Cubans believed in 
February still that it would be compara- 
tively easy to overcome the difficulties 
created by the US embargo, and to raise 
the standard of living fairly soon. These 
expectations have not been fulfilled, and 
Castro has recently warned the Cubans that 
the road is more difficult than they 
thought. 


As a neutral and a pacifist I have no wish 
to “ whitewash ” or to blacken the West or 
the East. It is a matter for speculation if 
the West had anything at all to do with the 
developments in Cuba. My impression is 
that all Western countries - especially 
Britain - were taken by surprise. 

Bjérn Hallstrém, 

37 Dunstan Road, 

London, N.W.11. 


Berlin 


Apparently Peter Cadogan ignores the fact 
that even today the West refuses to recog- 
nise the East German state, 


Surely this is obviously a most dangerous 
absurdity, the same as America’s refusal 
even today to recognise Peking China. 


As long as these dangerous absurdities are 
permitted, without any effective protests 
made against them, then why protest 
against the Berlin wall ? 


To be anti-East German or anti-Russian is 
no help at all. 


East Germany and Peking China do exist, 
whether the West or America think so or 
not. 

K. Aitch, 

18 Hutton Terrace, 

Bradford 2. 


I too have recently been to East Berlin, 
but unlike John Lacey, I think David 
Stayt’s report on his visit was very fair. 
Far from being “pure propaganda” for 
either side, the report reflects pretty well 
the actual state of affairs. 


It is very easy to say that the wall has 
aggravated the trouble in Berlin, It is not 
so easy to see, unless one is acquainted 
with some of the facts of the situation, 
such as are mentioned in Hans Sinn’s 
article, that the erection of the wall may 
have saved a great deal more trouble than 
it has aggravated, and not only trouble for 
East Germany. 

Economic and physical sabotage and 
espionage apart, the mere fact that tanks 
of each side can no longer line up in full 
sight of each other means that a step back 
from the brink has been taken, and every- 
one ought to be thankful for that. 

I have also been to Dresden, Prague, and 


Letters to 
the Editor 


a number of other towns and cities im 
Eastern Europe and seen for myself how 
Communism works. Before, when cam- 
paigning in CND, I found it difficult to 
understand those who said they’d “ rather 
be dead,” etc. Now such a statement 
would cempletely baffle me. 


Michael Worrall, 
29 Osborne Avenue, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 2. 


INDEC 


I beg to differ with Mr. Morris whose 
article appeared in your issue of Sept. 7 
when he says that INDEC is a non-starter. 
Mr. Morris points out that “not many 
people still share the illusion that you cam 
abolish the’ bomb like purchase tax by 
voting it out of existence at a party con- 
ference or even in the House of Commons 
and leave the government unaffected.” It 
was to change the government that INDEC 
was formed. 


Mr. Morris continued by quoting Ralph 
Schoenman to the effect that we are up 
against paralysis rather than apathy, the 
inference being that we could be numeric- 
ally stronger if a clear lead were given to 
those millions who believe that nothing can 
be done. He then cites a number of minor 
revolts against the party machines. His 
prize case refers to a revolt against the 
Lab-Con stranglehold in a small town. If 
these cases have any relationship with CND, 
as he suggests, then surely INDEC should 
stand to gain from this spirit of revolt. 


Finally Mr. Morris raises the problems of 
redundancy and of the control of industry. 
It seems to me that only a government 
could control and direct industry during 
the transition from arms to constructive 
productivity, assuming we do not wish to 
create mass unemployment. Since we seem 
unable to move the established parties the 
only answer seems to be to form our own. 
A. L. Rowlatt, 

36 Manor View, 

Stevenage, Herts, 


Brian McGee 


The letter in your last issue suggesting that 
Brian McGee should stand for Parliament 
in order to get out of the RAF was rather 
surprising. 


I happen to know that the idea did present 
itself to him some time ago, and that he 
rejected it. To stand for Parliament should 
mean that you hope to be elected, and that 
you hope to serve the people in your con- 
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stituency and the world generally. To 
prostitute this high calling im order to get 
out of an awkward situation is surely dis- 
honest. 

I am certain that Celia and Laurens Otter 
had not seen it in this light or they would 
not have suggested it, but if people in the 
peace movement are going to do things like 
this, what can we expect others to do? 
Standards of morality must be going down. 
For goodness sake, for the sake of what we 
stand for, let us in the peace movement be 
very careful what we do in every detail of 
our lives. We are the advance column of 
humanity. We are the leaders. The future 
depends upon us. Let us lead. 

Peggy Smith, 

41 Courtfield Read, 

London, S.W.7. 


Stevenage 


As so much space is now being taken up in 
Peace News by discussion of the social and 
economic structure of our society, 1 wonder 
if any group is giving consideration to the 
problems in Stevenage. 

A few years ago members of Direct Action 
spent some time at Stevenage discussing 
with workers their particular role in the 
nuclear arms race. Now that many of 
these same workers have been made re- 
dundant I feel we should have a concern 
about their future. Had there been a 
withdrawal of labour at that time the 
effects on the workers and their families 
would have been similar to those now pre- 
vailing under the threat of redundancy. 
Did we have any concrete solutions then 
and have we now ? 

Gwen Dain, 

10 Firs Avenue, 

London, N.10, 


Common Market 


The Common Market is a system of highly 
organised selfishness in the interest of the 
financially strongest powers. 


It offers to the smaller of the under-deve- 
loped nations the traditional crumbs from 
rich men’s tables. 

It opens a wide gap through which Russia 
will gladty pass. 

It will intensify the cold war. 

Increasingly it is transforming hope into 
the gravest apprehensions, 

Wilfred Wellock, 

Orchard Lea, 

New Longton, 

Preston, Lancs. 


Eichmann obeyed orders: 
Will the Air Ministry ? 


Assembly of 


the People 


at the Air Ministry (Richmond Terrace) 


3p.m. Sunday September 23 


Welfare Group 


Welfare enquiries, offers of accommodation, and those needing accommodation 
to: LAN 2149 (Saturday 22 5 p.m.-Monday 24 lunch-time). 


Legal Group 


Legal advice and information from FOR 9861 (Sunday and Monday). 
Exhaustive Legal Booklet (price 1s.) from Committee Office. 


All other enquiries 


LAN 5090 (also ARC 1239 during weekend). 


the london committee of 100, 


168 new cavendish st., W.1. LAN 5090 
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More H-tests 
in the Pacific 


The US Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced on September I! that the United 
States is to conduct three further high alti- 
tude nuclear tests in the Pacific. In addi- 
tion, a few “ordinary atmospheric tests” 
wil! be undertaken. 

The US government has been wrong in two 
predictions which were confidently made 
about the current test series. In March 
President Kennedy declared that the series 
would Jast no more than three months - it 
is not finished even after five months; and 
before the high altitude test US govern- 
ment agencies insisted that the high alti- 
tude test would have no long-term effects 
on the stratosphere. They have now been 
forced to admit that they were wrong, and 
that Sir Bernard Lovell was right. 

In addition, radio-active fall-out within the 
United States has exceeded official expect- 
ations, and last Monday the US Federal 
Radiation Council, owing to the recent 
high fall-out figures, declared confusingly 
that its radiation protection levels drawn 
up two years ago were no longer to be 
taken seriously. It announced: ‘‘ The 
radiation protection guides are not a guide- 
line between safety and danger in actual 
radiation situations; nor are they alone in- 
tended to set a limit at which protective 
action should be taken.” 

No new radiation protection guides have 
been issued by the Council to replace the 
old ones, 


Warrant issued for 
Jane Buxton 


Jane Buxton, co-author of Gate Fever, was 
due to give herself up to the police last 
Wednesday morning as Peace News went 
to press. A warrant has been issued for 
her arrest as a result of her refusal to pay 
£20 in fines imposed on her at the Holy 
Loch civil disobedience demonstration last 
June. She is to serve a 30 day sentence in 
Gateside Prison. Gourock, Scotland. 

Jane Buxton told Peace News last Monday 
that the Hampstead police, whose task it 
was to arrest her, had been most con- 
siderate and had allowed her two days 
before giving herself up to get her affairs 
in order, 

The monthly marches in support of the 
Committee of 100’s long-term prisoners are 
now being organised by Margaret Turner, 
of 96 Lexham Gardens, London, W.8. The 
next one, on Saturday, September 22. will 
start at 3.30 p.m. from Parkgate Street, 
near the Albert Bridge, It will be joined 
by the Campaign Caravan to mark their 
return to London after their 7,000-mile 
campaigning tour of Britain. 


Helen Allegranza 
to be released 


Helen Allegranza. sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment for her part in 
organising the Wethersficld demonstration, 
is due to be released from Holloway Prison 
at about 8 a.m. next Friday. September 28. 
There will be a vigil outside the prison 
from 8 p.m. on September 27 until 8 a.m. 
the following morning, and then there will 
be a reception for Helen Allegranza near 
the prison at the Holloway Friends’ Mecting 
House, 404 Camden Road, N.7. 


Des Lock’s birthday 


Des Lock’s birthday is on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 29. Cards can be sent to him at 
Wormwood Scrubs Prison, Du Cane Road, 
London, W.14. He is serving 15 months 
for “incitement.” Three members of the 
Campaign Caravan visited Des Lock on 
Tuesday. 


There will be a 
Vigil at 
Holloway Prison 


during the night of 27-28 September from 


8 p.m. on Thursday till the release of 
Helen Allegranza at about 8 a.m. on 
Friday, to be followed by a 


Welcome to Helen 


at the Friends’ Meeting House, 404 Cam- 
den Road, N.7, All supporters welcome. 


This announcement is inserted by the 


Campaign Caravan, members of which will 
be taking part in the vigil and the welcome. 


from Robin Jenkins 


Campaign Caravan nears London 


We travelled through East Anglia. Hert- 
fordshire and Bedfordshire last week: four 
hundred miles, and about four hundred 
hew supporters enlisted for the Campaign. 
The first day in Norfolk ended with a good 
public meeting in Norwich, followed the 
next morning by a demonstration against 
the Bloodhound Missile. The missile 
formed the centrepiece of an RAF recruit- 
ing programme in Norwich. We put up 
beside it the Hampstead CND exhibition. 
with the photographs of Hiroshima and 
pictures and messages of peace. 

East Anglia proved for the most part to 
be visits to base commanders and leafleting 
and canvassing neighbouring villages. Ken 
Doney, of North Devon, joined us for the 
week. complete with printing press and 
several hundredweights of printing paper. 
The first night he was up until five a.m. 
setting the type for a leaflet to be distri- 
buted in Swaffham. It told people why we 
were visiting the base commanders and 


what we were saying, reminding them that 
the Geneva Convention expressly provides 
that serving ollicers are not obliged to obey 
orders which involve them in committing 
crimes against humanity. The use of the 
weapons at their disposal. we pointed out. 
surely came within this category: they 
were not “ obliged” to obliterate millions. 
One result of the canvassing in the adjoin- 
ing villages was the figure of 50 per cent 
of those questioned being against bases in 
East Anglia, as opposed to the earlier 
figure of 10 per cent obtained by the Direct 
Action Committee in 1959, 

The RAF must be congratulated on thetr 
choice of public relations ollicers. A 
Squadron Leader met us at each base, and 
with police escort the deputation was taken 
to the Commanding Officer. The letter was 
handed in, we were shepherded out, and 
that was the end of the exercise - until the 
Caravan visited a USAF base. Here the 
atmosphere was different. The authorities 


from Nigel Young 


Operation under way 


The first major attempt by CND to goad 
its rank and file into doing the hard work 
of ground level cducation and organisation 
got off to a promising start last weekend 
in the London area, where teams were 
working in the first phase of the “ Opera- 
tion Peanuts ”’ recruiting drive. 

In competition with rival marches and 
demonstrations and despite a generally ex- 
pressed lack of enthusiasm for work on the 
doorsteps, between two and three hundred 
people took part in the eight drives over 
Jast weekend. In Greenford over 1,500 
people were canvassed and about £15 col- 
lected; in West Ham (North) two wards 
were canvassed and a great deal of litera- 
ture sold. Over 30,000 leaflets were put 
through letterboxes of houses to be can- 
vassed, 

Many people who were canvassing and 
selling door-to-door for the first time ex- 
pressed their surprise at the response; in 
one area SO new supporters were signed 
up, Many canvassers said they would 
come again this weekend and the next - 


Poster parade: 
four arrested 


Four members of the Committee of 100 
were arrested last Saturday while holding 
a poster parade in the Brixton Road to 
publicise the Committee of 100 assembly 
outside the Air Ministry on September 23. 
The four, Jim Allison, John French, Don 
King and Michael E, Scott, were charged 
with obstruction of the free passage of the 
highway and appeared at Bow Street 
Justices Court last Wednesday morning. 
The police had been informed in advance 
of the poster parade by the committee. 
Mr. Scott told Peace News last Monday 
that all four will plead not guilty and will 
appeal if they are convicted, as they feel 
that the right to hold poster parades is 
being challenged. 

A further poster parade will be held on the 
afternoon of Saturday, September 22, Sup- 
porters are asked to bring their own posters 
if possible and to meet outside the Brixton 
Road Police Station. 


Brian McGee ends 
hunger strike 


Senior Aircraftsman Brian McGee, the 
CND airman who was court-martialled 
earlier this month for refusing to obey an 
order, ended his ten-day hunger strike last 
Monday. He is serving a sentence of 84 
days’ detention in the Military Detention 
Centre at Colchester. 

Last Sunday there was a 24-strong vigil 
outside the centre, with members of CND 
and the Committee of 100 holding banners 
with slogans such as “ Would you press the 
button? - Brian McGee wouldn’t”’ and 
“Fewer Magills - more McGees ! ” There 
are to be further vigils outside the centre 
every Sunday until McGec is released. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Ray Rushton, the Studio, Brook Street, 
Colchester. (Phone Colchester 72041.) 


and would bring their friends along too ! 
For a long time there have been attempts 
to improve local support and organisation, 
to contact all the latent sympathy through 
canvasses, and to increase door-to-door 
sales, but most attempts have proved abor- 
tive. The student canvass over Easter, 
which was a large and concentrated drive 
in Acton and Hammersmith, won 1,500 
new supporters, and was the first break- 
away from the “ march-fixation” of most 
CND groups. Following this precedent 
and the admirable programmes of the S.E. 
region “blitzes” in E. Grinstead, Opera- 
tion Peanuts will bring the campaign case 
to literally hundreds of thousands of people 
all over Britain, especially where organised 
peace work is weak. 

New groups will be formed and, above all, 
new canvassers trained who can continue 
this type of work in their own area. The 
canvassing charts and briefing material used 
are largely based on those used by the Cam- 
paign Caravan, whose work has been an 
essential prelude to Peanuts, and whose 
experience has been invaluable. 

Stuart Hall predicted that Peanuts could 
well shift the Gallup Poll index a few 
points in our favour, If the whole anti- 
nuclear movement can become involved in 
this systematic educational work the results 
could well be more far-reaching than that. 


Everyman Ill 
at Gravesend 


Everyman HI, the boat which is to sail 
from London to Leningrad to protest 
against nuclear testing and military policies, 
is at present being fitted out at Gravesend. 
Although it will have to move from its 
mooring next Sunday, it can be seen before 
then at the Small Boat Harbour, Graves- 
end. Everyman III's fitting-out should be 
completed during the course of next week. 
Money is still urgently needed for the pro- 
ject. and should be sent to the Everyman 
III project at 6, Endsleigh Street, London, 
W.C.1. Earlier this week further donations 
were received for Everyman LI, including 
$1,000 from the Committce for Non-violent 
Action in New York. 

A new volunteer, 33-year-old Frenchman 
Jean Neveu, joined the Everyman crew last 
weekend. He took part in the San Fran- 
cisco-Moscow march and_ speaks fluent 
English, French, and Spanish. He _ has 
worked in the French Action Civique Non- 
Violente. 

The final departure date of Everyman III 
has not yet been fixed, and a Russian inter- 
preter is still needed. A full account of 
ue project appeared in last week’s Peace 

ew’s, 


Air Ministry picket 
CND and the Committee of 100 are hold- 


ing a continuous picket outside the Air 
Ministry in Whitehall until the public 
assembly there on September 23. The 
picket lasts from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. every 
day and posters can be obtained from a 
mobile base parked at the bottom of 
Cannon Row. 


were nervous and the RAF Wing Com- 
mander met us immediately. We were told 
that the US Commander was not allowed 
to come into contact with the British 
public. At Wethersfield the deputation 
decided not to accept this refusal, walked 
on until stopped by guards, asked to see 
the Commander and refused to leave when 
asked to do so. The position was discussed 
at great length, and by all ranks. Finally. 
the police were brought in and the depu- 
tation was removed by force. The point 
was made. 

Then into Bedfordshire and to Luton 
where, loudspeakers at full) volume, the 
whole High Street heard the meeting. 
George Clark made clear the connection 
between the redundancy of English Elcec- 
tric workers due to the cancellation of Blue 
Water and the economic implications of 
this country’s nuclear policies. 

Economic ruin being the direct conse- 
quence of nuclear policies. redundancy in 
the specialised mechanical industries is to 
be expected. Here at Luton the economic 
implications of our nuclear policies are 
being bluntly felt. 

Now we are in the middle of the London 
week. The highlights of the weekend pro- 
gramme will be the meeting at Caxton Hall 
on Friday and another meeting at Hyde 
Park Corner on Sunday evening. 


Dispute hits 
St Marylebone 
CND group 


Twenty-three members of St. Marylebone 
CND recently signed a letter to the local 
committee expressing their dissatisfaction 
with the way their group is being run. One 
of their main complaints is that the com- 
mittee refuses to hold regular supporters’ 
meetings. and that as a result of this and 
other undemocratic measures ordinary sup- 
porters have been barred from participating 
in the running of the group. 

The committee have said that the charges 
are false and that they have not behaved 
improperly, but the complaining group feel 
that they can no longer co-operate with the 
present committee. They do not wish to 
form a separate group, but want to initiate 
some kind of independent action, especially 
with regard to supporters’ meetings and 
Operation Peanuts, They ask CND sup- 
porters in the St. Marylebone area who wish 
to help them to get in touch with Bert 
Bensen, 127 King Henry’s Rd., N.W.3, PRI 
9413, or David Legum, 40 Park Rd., N.W.1, 
AMB 7344, 

London Region CND have been fully noti- 
fied of St. Marylebone’s organisational pro- 
blems, and after recent discussions with both 
supporters and the committee a London 
Region officer agreed that supporters’ meet- 
ings were very necessary, and suggested that 
London Region might be prepared to super- 
vise such meetings. 

London Region officers have also proposed 
to the Marylebone Committee that it 
should organise supporters’ meetings before 
the Annual General Meeting, and that it 
should accept supervision by London 
Region of mailing for meetings. To date 
the Committee has not accepted either pro- 
posal. Further discussions are continuing. 


No wires cut 
at Biggin Hill 


A large number of anti-bomb s and 
slogans greeted visitors to the Biggin Hill 
Battle of Britain Air Display last Saturday, 
including one saying ‘ Babies or Bombs ” 
and another saying “Free the Six.” They 
had been painted up at Biggin Hill the pre- 
vious day, but by the time of the air dis- 
play they had been painted over rather 
messily by RAF personnel. 

Reports appeared on the BBC News and in 
Numerous papers, including the Evening 
Standard and the Sunday Times, that the 
CND painters had cut the wires of radar 
installations and thereby endangered the 
lives of the pilots in the display. Peace 
News has it on reliable authonty that these 
reports are totally incorrect, and that the 
painting party did absolutely no damage 
pecs to any installations at Biggin 

ill, 
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